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Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, March 23, 1959 


FEEL GREATLY HONORED to have been invited to 
participate in the personnel exchange program between 
Washington and Detroit, if only on an extremely short- 

term basis. That program, I am told, was started about six 
years ago when Washington borrowed several of Detroit's 
outstanding citizens. Then Detroit reached out and took—on 
a permanent basis—the best Commissioner of Education the 
United States has had in many years. That probably evened 
the score or, more likely, put Detroit ahead in the game. It 
was my pleasure to work with Dr. Brownell while he was 
Commissioner of Education. I hope that he is not getting the 
same gruelling treatment in Detroit which some of your 
outstanding citizens received while they served in Washing- 
ron 

| have been asked to discuss with you some of the findings 
of our research in the field of education, probably, because I 
wrote a book last year, School Needs in the Decade Ahead. 
Of course, a national study with national totals and averages 
does not necessarily hold the answers for every local school 
system, in a country as large and diversified as ours. More likely, 
the solutions to local problems must be found locally, in 
terms of the desires and aspirations of a community. A study 
by a representative lay committee or by a civic organization 
seems an excellent method of planning for the residents of 
a city the type of schools they want for their children. The 


y Lic 


splendid report which the Detroit Citizens Committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. George Romney prepared testifies to 


the dedication with which that group went about its task. 
I am also very much impressed with the Profiles in Education 
which the Citizens Research Council of Michigan recently 
prepared 


Of course, education is of more than local significance; it 
affects, for better or worse, the well-being of the nation. We 


must ask: Does the sum total of education in our schools and 
colleges throughout the country measure up to the challenge 
of this atomic and space age? Many qualified observers, lead- 
ers in education, science, government and business have 
answered in the negative. The president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Grayson Kirk, said at the dedication of the new 
NEA building in Washington last month that “there are 
millions of sensible men and women, educators and laymen 
alike who are deeply troubled about the state of American 
education at all levels. Their diagnoses vary as much as 
their prescriptions, but their concern is common to all.” Dr. 
Kirk concluded that “the actual source of our concern is a 
haunting feeling that our educational system is not now pro- 
ducing men and women adequately equipped to maintain in 
the future the leading position in world affairs that we have 
had in the recent past.” 

Nothing has aroused more anxiety over our schools than 
the appearance of the sputniks and subsequent reports on 
Russian education. Henry Chauncey, president of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service in Princeton, wrote last year: “I, like 
others who have visited Russia, came away with one out- 
standing impression in my mind: in the Soviet Union, there 
is a complete, unstinting and tremendous commitment to 
education. It has to be seen to be believed . . . It is true of 
the teachers, the parents, and most significantly, the students.” 

Whether we like it or not we are in competition with the 
Russians. The travelers who reported on Russian education 
did not propose that we copy the Soviet school system. But 
they did suggest that we cannot afford to fall behind in this 
“War of the Classrooms.” The obvious question is: What must 
we do to stay ahead in the battle for better education? 

In size and numbers our educational system is truly some- 
thing to behold. Forty-five million people—one-fourth of the 
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nation—are enrolled in educational institutions. The educa- 
tional establishment—public and private combined—employs 
more than 3 million persons and expends over $20 billion a 
year. That ranks it with—or oo ahead of—the country’s 
biggest industries. In the public sphere, education is by far 
the largest service of government next to national defense. 
More persons are employed in education than by the Federal 
government. About half the state and local government pay- 
roll is in education. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the children age 6 to 15, 80 per cent 
of those 16 and 17, and 34 per cent of those 18 to 21 are 
enrolled in schools and colleges. About 144 million high 
school diplomas and 1 million college degrees are awarded 
each year. No country on earth has ever attempted to keep so 
many young people in school so long. One of our most 
revered educators, I. L. Kandel, for many years professor of 
education ‘at Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
editor of the magazine School and Soctety wrote in his book 
American Education in the Twentieth Century: 

“Quantitatively, the United States has in the past fifty 
years set an example to the rest of the world in the 
number of children, youth and adults enrolled in the 
country’s educational institutions and in the amount of 
money devoted to education . . .” 

Some may question the last remark. Have the American 
people given the schools enough money to cope with their 
tremendous task? Or have we—as has been charged—treated 
the schools like step-children and kept them on a starvation 
diet while lavishing the abundance of our material prosperity 
upon personal consumption? Are the complainants correct 
who say that private business and standards of living have 
flourished while the schools have had to subsist on the crumbs 
from the table of the rich? If so, are our educational short- 
comings simply a result of inadequate finances? 

The Rockefeller Brothers Fund Report on Education last 
year declared unequivocally: “All of the problems of the 
schools lead us back sooner or later to one basic problem— 
financing.” It added that the American people have never been 
quite prepared to face the fact that good education is expensive. 

Ir is impossible to say categorically how much a “good 
education” costs or how much money ought to be allocated 
to the schools. But we can try to answer such pertinent ques- 
tions as: how large a share of the nation’s product is dedicated 
to education? How has education fared in relation to other 
activities? How does the United States compare with other 
nations? Are existing deficiencies the result of financial under- 
nourishment? Are we making full and efficient use of the 
resources allocated to education? How can we best utilize the 
manpower and facilities for the major purposes of education? 

I intend to deal with these questions one by one. 

The share of the Gross National Product devoted to educa- 
tion has risen from 1.1 per cent in 1890 to 4.6 per cent in 
1958. Far from being stable or declining, it has multiplied 
four times over the past 7 decades. 

Foreign statistics are incomplete and not always comparable 
with our own. From whatever information is available from 
the United Nations, it appears that the United States spends 
almost as much on education as the rest of the world com- 
bined. According to a UNESCO survey for 1953, the United 
States allocates to education a larger share of its national 
income than almost all other countries. The Soviet Union 
reported spending 78 billion rubles or $7.8 billion on “edu- 
cational-cultural activities” in 1957. That equals about 4.4 
per cent of the Russian GNP, slightly less than the corres- 
ponding figure for the United States. 

Between 1890 and 1958 enrollment in our educational 
institutions almost tripled and prices more than tripled. This 
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would call for a ten-fold increase in educational spending. 
But expenditures for education multiplied over a hundred 
times. In other words, we now spend ten times as much per 
student, in dollars of constant purchasing power. 

How has Americgn education fared, compared with private 
business and living standards? Most economic statistics of 
the Department of Commerce go back as far as 1929; so the 
following comparisons are with 1929. All dollar figures are 
adjusted for price changes. 

Since 1929 enrollment in public education (higher and 
lower) has increased 40.5 per cent; the total U. S. population 
42.9 per cent. Contrary to a wide-spread belief, public school 
enrollment has grown proportionately less than the population 
of the United States. Over the same period, however, private 
educational enrollment increased 122 per cent or three times 
faster than public education. 

Employment in private industries has grown 44 per cent 
since 1929, virtually at the same rate as the population of the 
United States. So the ratio between private employees and 
total population has remained unchanged at about 3.5 to I. 
Over the same period employment in public education 
increased 125 per cent and the number of students per em- 
ployee dropped from 23.6 to 14.2. 

Between 1929 and 1958 gross national product grew 118 
per cent, current school expenditures 200 per cent. Personal 
consumption expenditures per capita—which may be called 
the living standard—has improved 48 per cent since 1929. 
Expenditures per pupil in public elementary and secondary 
schools increased 129 per cent. All of these figures, of course, 
are in constant dollars. 

Over the same period all private construction (residential, 
commercial, industrial) increased 48 per cent, public educa- 
tional construction 136 per cent. Between 1929 and 1957 
(the most recent year available) the annual earnings of all 
wage and salary workers were raised 83 per cent, teachers’ 
salaries, 95 per cent. 

All of this does not mean that we are spending too much 
money on education. We are not. Moreover, there is no doubt 
but that in the years to come we shall have to spend far more. 
But the figures do show that education is not being dis- 
criminated against in the allocation of the nation’s resources, 
that its share has risen much faster than personal consumption, 
that it has improved its position relative to the rest of the 
economy in regard to manpower, construction and standards 
of expenditure. The emerging picture is clear-cut and un- 
equivocal: the American people have loyally and faithfully 
supported their schools. The record makes no persuasive case 
for holding insufficient funds responsible for shortcomings 
in the educational product. 

Financing the schools in the years ahead would pose no 
major problem if per-pupil costs were kept stable. But 
per-pupil costs have approximately doubled every twenty 
years—in constant dollars—and this long-term trend shows no 
sign of weakening. At this rate, considering the rising enroll- 
ment, the cost of education will at least double over the next 
decade. 

Speaking in the Senate two weeks ago, Senator Joseph 
Clark of Pennsylvania proposed that national expenditures 
for education be raised from $20 to $40 billion over the next 
few years. Taking into account the expected growth in the 
national income, an increase in educational funds of $20 
billion a year would boost the tax burden by the equivalent 
of at least 2 per cent of the national income. 

But education cannot be considered in a vacuum. We can- 
not expect other public services to stand still while education 
forges ahead. In the speech I just mentioned, Senator Clark 
also proposed raising outlays for national defense, foreign aid, 
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housing and urban renewal, airports, water resources, atomic 
energy, area redevelopment, health and welfare and unemploy- 


ment Compensation. 

If only part of these recommendations is carried out, taxes 
and other governmental revenues which, last year, equalled 
30 per cent of GNP or 36 per cent of the national income, will 
soon rise to more than 40 per cent of national income; they 
could well reach 45 per cent. Such a development might be 
viewed with equanimity or a sense of accomplishment by 
those who feel that government is not big enough and that the 


citizen now is permitted to keep a larger share of his earnings 
than he knows what to do with. You are, I am sure, familiar 
with the ideology so eloquently presented by Kenneth Gal- 
braith in his book The Affluent Society, namely, that the 
private economy and the individual enjoy unjustifiable 
abundance and luxury while government and public services 
are being starved. 

The various well-organized groups pressing for larger public 
funds for their special interests have succeeded in making 
government as big as it is today. They may well make it still 
bigger—although there may be some doubt whether the 
majority of the American people feel that what this country 
needs most is higher taxes. The way to prevent major boosts 
in the tax burden which would further weaken incentive and 
retard economic growth, is to review critically demands for 
larger public funds. Education, which is the biggest item of 
governmental expenditure next to national defense, must get 
its share of attention. 

The case for major increases in educational funds—beyond 
the growth of enrollment—is usually presented by pointing 
at existing material deficiencies: shortages of classrooms and 
teachers and inadequate teachers’ pay. 

The size of the classroom shortage has been the subject of 
intense debates in and out of Congress. Official estimates, 
within the past few years, ranged from 140,000 to 600,000 
classrooms, These widely varying estimates came to be known 
on Capitol Hill as “the numbers game.” In fall, 1954, the 
Office of Education placed the deficiency at 370,000 class- 
rooms; in fall, 1958, it reported a nation-wide need for 140,000 
classrooms. Taken at face value these figures would indicate 
a tremendous improvement. When the reports are analyzed 
they reveal so many internal inconsistencies that hardly any 
of them appear to merit much confidence. 

Classroom shortages undoubtedly exist in many communities 
throughout the country. The pace of construction has been 
setting new records each year but is uneven. Many states and 
communities are catching up with their needs. Some seem 
to be waiting for Uncle Sam to do the job for them. The 
outlook is encouraging. If we accept the most recent Office 
of Education estimate of a need for 140,000 classrooms, and 
project enrollment and replacements to 1970, the average 
annual construction requirement is for about 60,000 class- 
rooms. More than 70,000 classrooms have been completed in 
the average of the past 3 years. This means that the current 
annual volume of school construction will not have to be 
maintained over the next 10 to 12 years. 

The high cost of school construction has cut into the number 
of classrooms which are being completed. Expensive projects 
have led to lengthy controversies in numerous communities. 
You may remember the articles on “school palaces” in the 
Reader's Digest and the Ladies’ Home Journal. Thousands of 
good schools are being built at costs much below $1,000 per 
pupil. Others run to $2,000, $3,000 and more. At the root 
of the increase and the wide range in school building costs 
lie building space allowances. One or two generations ago 
schools allowed about 40 square feet of building space per 
elementary pupil and 45 to 55 square feet per high school 
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pupil. Today schools are more likely to measure 75 to 90 
square feet per elementary pupil and 90 to 120 square feet 
per high school pupil. 

No’ study has shown how much space per pupil is required 
for maximum educational effectiveness. Certainly, it has never 
been demonstrated that children learn more if they have 100 
square feet of space instead of 50. In parochial schools and 
in most foreign schools children get not much more than half 
as much space as in contemporary public schools. This does 
not seem to harm them. The justification for the more generous 
space allocations in today’s public schools probably lies in 
modern educational methods. I intend to come back to this 
later. 

Teacher shortages often are held to be more serious than 
classroom shortages. According to the Office of Education, the 
teacher shortage has almost doubled in the past five years. But 
strangely, the number of teachers has consistently increased 
faster than the number of pupils. William G. Carr, Executive 
Secretary of the NEA, wrote a few years ago: “The number 
of teachers doubled between 1900 and 1950, while the number 
of pupils enrolled increased by two-thirds . . . The average 
number of pupils per teacher in public schools declined from 
a peak of nearly 37 in 1900 to 29 by 1940, and to 28 in 
1950.” This trend :has continued undiminished in the years 
since 1950. 

The declining teacher-pupil ratio may be all to the good 
because it seems reasonable to assume that children learn more 
in smaller classes. The troublesome fact is that research has 
been unable to prove that this is so. The Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research summarized studies of class size and 
pupil achievement as follows: 

“, . . On the whole, the statistical findings definitely 
favor large classes at every level of instruction except 
the kindergarten . . . the general trend of the evidence 
places the burden of proof squarely upon the proponents 
of small classes.” 

William G. Carr wrote some years ago “Investigation has 
shown that when other factors are kept as nearly equal as 
possible, pupils in large classes make as good scores . . . as do 
pupils in small classes.” Recent studies confirm this. 

Teachers’ academic qualifications have risen rapidly in 
recent years, as is shown in a new booklet of the NEA. Since 
1946 the number of states requiring a college degree for 
certification has risen from 15 to 37, but the number of teachers 
in the public schools ‘with less than a standard certificate 
dropped from 1 in 6 to 1 in 14. In 1946 about 55 per cent 
of all teachers lacked a college degree; the figure is now down 
to 29 per cent. 

The adequacy—or inadequacy—of teachers’ pay is probably 
the most involved—and most misunderstood—aspect of the 
school picture. The attractiveness of teaching has anything but 
declined. The percentage of college students preparing for 
teaching has steadily risen, from 21 per cent in 1948 to 32 
per cent in 1957. Simultaneously the number of certificated 
teachers in the public schools has increased five times faster 
than the civilian labor force. It is apparent that compensation 
and other benefits are inducing an increasing percentage of 
college students to choose a teaching career. With college 
enrollment expected to double over the next 12 years there is 
every reason to believe that the supply of candidates will be 
adequate. 

In his regular survey of teachers’ salaries in the magazine 
The School Executive, January, 1959, Harold Clark of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, reported: 

“Beginning salaries of women teachers are substantially 
above the beginning salaries of all women college gradu- 
ates . . . The best figures available indicate that the 
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profession is getting the above average in ability of the 
women college graduates and also paying substantially 
above the average wage.” 
So there does not seem to be too much to worry about the 
three-fourths of the public school teachers who are women. 

But there is justifiable concern over men teachers. The 
percentage of men teachers in the public schools has steadily 
increased, from 14 per cent in 1920 to 22 per cent in 1940, to 
26 per cent in 1959. More than 30 per cent of the beginning 
teachers are men. However, not enough male college students 
who are above average in ability choose school teaching as 
a career. Some leave it after a few years because they find it 
difficult to support their families on a teacher's salary. The 
trouble usually is not with low starting pay but with the slow 
advance by $100 or $200 a year. In other fields, men with 
ability and ambition can progress faster—in keeping with 
their job performance. But most schools pay elementary and 
secondary teachers uniformly according to academic credits 
and years of service. As a result, good teachers are woefully 
underpaid. 

It is unlikely that states and communities ever will be 
willing to pay all teachers as much as they believe good teachers 
to be worth. Unfortunately, teachers’ organizations insist on 
union-type salary scales and strongly oppose recommendations 
for paying teachers as other professional workers are paid— 
according to merit and performance. Until this deadlock can 
be broken, we probably shall go on underpaying good teachers 
while not getting the caliber of candidates the schools need. 

There is a compelling case for lifting teachers’ salaries to 
a substantially higher level. Not that our present teachers are 
underpaid—many of them are not. But we must attract into 
teaching a higher caliber of candidates. 

This problem goes beyond the schools. Many young people 
with a high I. Q. now forego a college education and take 
well-paying manual jobs after they graduate from high school. 
Their reason: the differential between manual and _ profes- 
sional compensation has shrunk drastically in recent decades. 
This has made 4 to 5 years of college a less profitable invest- 
ment. There is a smaller difference between professional and 
managerial earnings on one hand and manual workers’ pay on 
the other in the United States than in other countries. Certainly 
the differential is much smaller than in the Soviet Union. It 
seems that we follow egalitarian principles while the Com- 
munists use incentives and competition. 

What has enabled us to raise the wages and living standards 
of the great mass of workers is increased productivity due 
to technological progress and greater capital investment. The 
industrial worker now turns out twice as many goods as he 
did 30 years ago. No parallel development is evident in the 
field of education. In an excellent article “The Low Productivity 
of the Education Industry” in Fortune, October, 1958, Daniel 
Seligman demonstrated that productivity in education has 
declined and that “the return on the educational dollar has 
been diminishing steadily.” He stated that “if the case for 
raising teachers’ salaries were judged solely by statistics on 
teacher productivity, it would be a weak case indeed.” He 
added “This low productivity is one of the troublesome 
elements in the teacher salary problem.” 

Various methods have been suggested for raising the 
teacher's productivity. Experiments have shown that instruction 
by television often is more effective than conventional methods 
and saves valuable manpower. But teachers’ organizations have 
been fighting proposals which would tend to diminish the 
demand for teachers. When Compton Junior College last fall 
used One instructor to supervise four TV classrooms, the 
California Teachers Association lodged vigorous protests with 
the State Board of Education. Two months ago the Board 
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obliged and withdrew state support for TV-instructed children 
at Compton College. 

It has been suggested to extend the school year and utilize 
teachers and classrooms for more than 180 days a year. 
Governor George M. Leader of Pennsylvania said at the 1957 
Governors Conference: “It seems to me that we are trying 
to pay heads of families enough money in nine months, on 
nine months’ work, to maintain families for twelve months. 
I don’t know any other area of activity where that can be done, 
and if we succeed in doing it in the field of education, it will 
be nothing short of a miracle.” 

I probably should mention that Governor Leader lost 
the next election. 

Some observers have proposed to reduce the number and 
variety of course offerings and other programs which many 
schools have taken on. I suggest that you read the article 
“Schools for Everything” by Melville J. Homfeld, superin- 
tendent of the Menlo Park city school district in California, 
in the March, 1959, issue of the Atlantic Monthly. It starts 
with this sentence: “There are signs today that the school 
has become society’s dumping ground, that the public school 
system has become a vast refuse heap for any and every 
unwanted service or task that other social or governmental 
institutions and agencies find too tough to handle.” 

Paul Woodring, one of our keenest educational thinkers, 
laid his finger on a sensitive spot when he wrote in the 
October, 1958, Phi Delta Kappan: 

“At the present moment in history (the public) is 
prone to agree with the critics that the schools have tried 
to do too much, have accepted too many responsibilities 
best retained by the home, and that as a result they have 
neglected their fundamental responsibility.” 

The key factor in educational efficiency is the size and 
composition of the class. Some decades ago, children were 
promoted to the next-higher grade when they had mastered 
the standards of the lower grade. But then the schools dis- 
covered the secret of perpetual promotion: Children are moved 
up each year according to age. As a result the members of a 
class may be 4, 6 or more grades apart in skills and knowledge. 
The teacher then divides the class into 3 or 4 groups and gives 
them different levels of instruction. Such a split-level class 
requires a larger room and fewer children. It may be hard to 
conceive a more inefficient method of teaching children. 

Some school systems have tried to cope with the wide range 
of abilities by running three or more parallel tracks or by 
operating specialized high schools—vocational, commercial, 
science or academic. Such grouping of children by ability, 
aspirations and achievements, is regarded by some educational 
theorists as undemocratic because it tends to foster the develop- 
ment of an educational elite. Those theorists do not explain 
how we can motivate children to take tough subjects and to 
study hard under a system of automatic promotion and in- 
discriminate mixing of abilities. 

A more realistic view was presented a few months ago 
by Professor D. C. Ducasse of Brown University, a past presi- 
dent of the American Philosophical Association: 

“Praise and blame, reward and punishment—which 
in adult life are omnipresent incitors and inhibitors of 
action—have a vitally important place in realistic educa- 
tion, .not only as equally effective determinants of action, 
but also as initiators of the young into the similar, but 
far more severe, situations they will meet in adult life.” 

The late Reverend Bernard Iddings Bell once asked: 


“What could be better calculated to promote an 
unhealthy psychosis than to prepare a child for a world 
of struggle and competition by wrapping his mind in 








the woolly illusion that achievement and negligence 
should receive the same reward?” 

Vice President Richard Nixon stated well in his educational 
dress in New York in December, 1957, that “the most 
fundamental weakness in many of our schools is that students 
ire not allowed to face the challenge of failure.” 

[r is well known that children in many foreign school 
ystems are ahead of their counterparts in the United States. 
Alvin C. Eurich, former president of the State University of 
New York and now vice president of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education reported last year: “It is my im- 
pression that a student completing the Russian secondary 

hool at the age of seventeen probably has an education 
equivalent to that which we provide by the end of the first 
two years of college.” This suggests that children learn as much 
in Russian schools in ten years as they do in American schools 
in fourteen years. James Bryant Conant, former president of 
Harvard University, said in a speech a few years ago that 
graduates of European secondary schools “when they enter a 
university have 2 or 3 times as much knowledge and acquired 
skills as the best college entrants in the United States.” 

Ic has been asserted that such comparisons are unfair 
because European secondary schools accommodate only a 
small percentage of the children while virtually all American 
children go through high school. This is in error. For example, 
all British children attend secondary schools: 15 per cent 
are in grammar (academic) schools, 70 per cent in modern 
secondary schools and the rest in technical schools. Those in 
modern and technical secondary schools graduate at age 15. 
By that time they have acquired a level of basic skills and 
knowledge which is at least comparable to that of our 12th 
graders. The main distinction between American and Euro- 
pean school systems is not that we send all children to high 
schools and others only a select few, but that the American 
system stretches the education over more years. 

There is a dire need for a thorough study comparing the 
material resources and educational achievements of Russian 
and European schools with those of American schools. 
Presently, only sporadic information is available. We know 
that, for example, a typical elementary class in Moscow has 
10 to 45 pupils, a secondary class, 30, that schools operate on 
two shifts and that many teachers do likewise to earn a living 


wage. We know that in England many schools exceed the 
statutory size of 40 pupils in primary and 30 in secondary 
schools. We know that children in British and Russian schools 
have barely more than half as much space as our children have 
in contemporary schools. Similar conditions appear to exist 
in France, Switzerland and other Western European countries. 
But the students’ achievements are reported to be higher than 
ours. The reason was explained by Johns Hopkins University 


president, Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower last year: 

We are too casual about education, This is the primary 
reason why European students achieve scholastically in 
ten years what ours do in twelve—and it happens that 

students do better work with a heavy load than a 


one 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education said in its 
1954-56 report: “Questions are being more and more in- 
sistently raised, not by small and disgruntled groups of citizens, 
but by leaders of opinion and large elements of the public, 
whether American education has become too soft, demands 
© little of our youth, encourages much too low expectations 
nd effort from the students and has been too busy with 
custodial duties to do well by its educational opportunities.” 
This, incidentally, was said one year before sputnik. 

What, then, is the answer to our schools’ problems? The 


zine The Nation's Schools found in a personal survey 
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among public school educators unanimity that “there is basical- 
ly nothing wrong with American public education that more 
money wouldn’t remedy.” 

However, there is surprisingly little evidence that quality 
of education is proportionate to the number of dollars spent. 
Ten days ago, a citizens committee which had been studying 
the schools of Scarsdale, New York, for two years reported 
this: expenditure per pupil, at $971, was almost 3 times the 
national average, and among the highest in the nation. One 
Scarsdale school building achieved notoriety as being one of 
the most expensive school structures in the country. 

But Scarsdale high graduates tend to be C-plus students 
in college; the majority rank below average in college despite 
high I. Q.’s. Nor is the school doing well by its slow students. 
The citizens committee made no effort to hide its disappoint- 
ment at this record. 

On the other hand we have the example of Utah which 
has a record of outstanding educational accomplishments at 
costs much below the national average. 

Vice President Richard Nixon said in his earlier quoted 
speech: 

“Too often we hear the superficial and pat formula 
that the answer to all of our problems in the educational 
field is more classrooms, more teachers, more scholarships, 
and more scientists. Action on these fronts is essential. 
But we miss the target completely if we do not recognize 
at the outset that our major problem is quality and not 
quantity of education.” 


In an inspired article “American Education’s Greatest Need” 
in the Saturday Review two weeks ago, Yale University Presi- 
dent A. Whitney Griswold stressed that he saw the greatest 
need of the educational system not in more money but in a 
sense of purpose, in higher intellectual aims. 

Dr. Clarence Faust, president of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, said over two years ago: “Our school 
system does need more buildings, more money for operating 
expenses, teachers’ salaries, and more and better prepared 
teachers. But it needs even more to find ways of making better 
and more effective use of its resources for the major purposes 
of education.” 

Admiral Rickover outlined a program for the schools in his 
recent book Education and Freedom: “Only massive upgrading 
of the scholastic standards of our schools will guarantee the 
future prosperity and freedom of the republic. 

“We must spend substantially more for education. We must 
also spend school tax money more wisely. I venture to say that 
of all leading countries, we get the least in education for our 
tax dollars. For various reasons our school establishment is the 
most expensive in the world. We have set ourselves standards 
of luxury in buildings and equipment unknown elsewhere. We 
require two to three years longer to bring our students to 
approximately the same level of education as most European 
countries—this alone means 20 per cent higher costs for the 
same end product.” 

I submit that we can afford to spend more on education 
than other countries and we should. But we cannot afford to 
get less education for it. Here then is the answer to the 
question which the title of my talk posed “Do we need more 
dollars for education or more education for our dollars?” 

It is essential that the schools receive larger funds in the 
years ahead. Starving the schools of the necessary means and 
keeping teachers’ salaries below a competitive level, will not 
improve education. But neither is money a substitute for 
higher standards and fuller and more effective use of the 
available resources. Our young people won't learn one iota 
more in a spacious glass and marble building than in a plain 
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one. Too many of them will keep electing themselves out of 
an education if we offer them a cafeteria-type course program. 
They will learn more only if they study harder. 

We cannot promote respect for learning if we treat achieve- 
ment and failure without distinction, if we continue to pretend 
that giving recognition to educational accomplishment is 
undemocratic. We won't get the able children to take the 
solid subjects and work hard until we accord honor and visible 
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reward to those who through a combination of talent and toil 
excel the rest. As long as we pursue the egalitarian trend—all 
children going to the same class, promoted each year without 
distinction, getting their diploma or degree for faithful resi- 
dence, all teachers paid by the same scale—we shall not provide 
the education which this day and age requires—no matter 
how many billions we pour into the system. We may be paying 
the price of excellence but we shall be getting mediocrity 


National Necessity And 
Educational Policy 


EDUCATION IS AN INSTRUMENT OF POWER 
By HAROLD W. STOKE, President, Queens College, Flushing, New York 


Delivered at Second General Session of the Fourteenth National Conference on Higher Education, sponsored by the Association 
for Higher Education, Chicago, Illinois, March 2, 1959 


HILOSOPHERS have long debated as to what virtues 

or interests of human beings, such as goodness, happiness, 

truth or beauty, are ends in themselves. Whatever these 
may be, one thing they agree upon: Education is not one of 
them! It is always a means to an end. “If education is not 
useful,” asked Socrates, “what is it?,” by which he meant that 
education had to have a purpose to serve, an end in view, 
and that if the end in view is trivial or unworthy, education 
is trivial and unworthy. In itself, education is always aimless. 
When the end it serves is inspiring and significant, education 
is inspired and significant. To interpret the remarks to follow, 
this fact should be kept in mind. 

One can discover in our history three periods in which 
broad ends or purposes have shaped American higher educa- 
tion and given it direction and inspiration. The first purpose 
was religious—to serve God and to assist in establishing His 
kingdom on earth, This was a long period marked with its 
own problems of intellectual and spiritual strain. Toward 
the end of the eighteenth century, new ideas found the limita- 
tions of religious doctrine too constraining. The demand for 
greater intellectual freedom ushered in a second era, marked 
by the separation of church and state and by the launching of 
secular education, both public and private. Throughout this 
period the purpose of education came to be the production 
of thoughtful, independent minds, mostly nobly embodied, 
perhaps in the Emersonian Man of Character and in the doc- 
trine of American individualism. Democracy was the great 
ideal and education for democracy sought to produce the ideal 
individuals who would be fit citizens for such an ideal society. 

While these two energizing forces in higher education 
have by no means disappeared, we are now entering a third 
period in which they have been joined by a new force which, 
if it does not supersede, at least threatens to overshadow them. 
This is the force of nationalism, a powerful, all-pervading 
influence. This nationalism is the product of many forces, of 
our growth in wealth and population; of a technology which 
in the production and distribution of goods and services has 
forced national patterns of outlet and control. The most 
formative influences of all, of course, are the necessities of 
war, both hot and cold. The intensification of a strictly 
national interest in almost every phase of our economic, 
social and political life proceeds so swiftly that most of us 
suffer from breathlessness and bewilderment. We try hard to 
keep up, but we wish we had time to get our bearings. 


Educators have assumed—and rightly—that there has always 
been a happy coincidence between education and national 
interest, that the greater the number of well-educated in 
dividuals, the greater the welfare and happiness of the nation 
The new nationalism, however, goes far beyond this pleasant 
assumption, this coincidence of mutual benefit. It assumes 
that under conditions of life today all of the activities of 
our national life must be so conducted as to contribute to the 
strength of the nation, and that education is no exception 
among these activities. There has begun to dawn upon us th 
realization that education is an instrument of power on which 
national survival itself depends, and this indisputable fact 
has imposed upon education and upon educators a new 
obligation, imperative and superior to any other, namely, to 
keep the nation strong. 

Stated so bluntly, the implications of the doctrine are a bi 
startling to people who have never thought of themselves as 
a part of the nation’s defenses, but reflection softens the shock 
The greater the degree to which national strength, and par 
ticularly military strength, comes to depend upon the manage 
ment, knowledge and skill of highly educated people, th 
greater becomes the obligation of the colleges and universities 
to supply the indispensable element. There would be lirth 
education of any kind we now think desirable, unless there is 
national survival, and if national survival depends on educa 
tion, it is easy to conclude that education must be consciously 
enlisted to serve the national needs. The swift development 
of recent years begin to make such a direct relationship b 
tween education and national necessity appear not only natural 
and acceptable, but inevitable. I have not seen the view mor 
explicitly put than in a recent statement by national educa 
tional leaders that “our children’s minds are the nation’s great 
est resource.” 

What I am suggesting is that we are entering a period in 
which the new and powerful doctrine of national necessity 
will work the most profound transformation in our traditions 
of higher education. As everyone in this audience knows 
the word “education” does not appear in the Constitution of 
the United States. Education, like the regulation of marriag: 
or of the local police, is among those things which, under 
the Constitution, are reserved to the states or to the people. 
Historically that reservation has on the whole, been respected 
The federal government, it is true, has occasionally shown 
its sympathetic concern for education in such major measures 
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Northwest Ordinance, the Morrill Act, and others 
recent. But these measures were efforts to assist the 
meet their responsibilities, not to supersede them. 
Even those who have urged even more vigorous and direct 
federal aid have done so on the argument that the states 
necded more help to reach a higher level of educational com- 
petence and thus insure the achievement of economic and 
itical democracy. Many have urged federal aid; few have 

{ federal control. 


| am suggesting that a new relationship between the federal 


vernment and higher education is beginning, and is, in fact 
ready well advanced. In summary, the interventions of the 
tederal government in higher education now are no longer 
for the purpose of contributing to or merely accelerating 


e general intellectual and social benefits of education: rather, 
interventions are now made, directly and self-consciously, 


for the purpose of carrying out its own responsibilities and 
f making its own powers effective. We are beginning 
appreciate the fact that, while education as a substantive 


may belong to the states, virtually every power which 
nder the Constitution is delegated to the federal government 
nds for its effective exercise upon an increasingly high 
vel of education. Here is the basis for the doctrine of 
| necessity as a dominant, pervasive, even a controlling 
rce in higher education. If the powers and policies of the 
national government cannot be exercised effectively by de- 
lence upon the traditional organization and operation of 
American higher education, then the federal government will 
ve to provide for itself the educational resources its functions 
Ic is exactly at this point that national necessity and the 
ectiveness of traditional higher education have, in recent 
irs, begun to diverge. Where once the nation might trust 
its diffuse and casual educational free market to supply it 
with the educated people it needed, this is no longer true. 
Where once we could be comfortable in our reliance upon 
n occasional Edison or the undirected research of curious 
entists in our universities to supply our essential technology, 
we can be so no more. The relationships of education to 
National strength and welfare are too direct and urgent to 
leave to haphazard and factitious provisions. If the federal 
vernment, to carry out its responsibilities, requires experts 
in everything from optics to foreign languages, it must itself 
educate such experts, if it is clear that they are not available 
in the numbers and with the training it requires. The new 
case for federal intervention in education is no longer the 
case for convenience or for the values of the intellectual con- 
tributions which education makes to national welfare, it is 
stark necessity. 
All of the recent interventions of the federal government 
1 education support the view. Take, for example, the national 
necessity for more scientists and a higher level of competence 
in science teaching. The nation must risk no deficiency and 


it must not trust the results to chance. To meet the need the 
National Science Foundation is charged by Congress to in- 
igurate teacher training programs, a field traditionally re- 
rved to the states, which will this summer reach almost 
one-eighth of the high school science teachers of the country 
who will be paid by the national government to continue their 
vn education in special institutions which the Foundation 
organize. Its fellowship programs are major expressions 
national interest in recruiting more scientists and its 

to colleges and universities are intended to provide 
improvement in their training. This is mot federal aid to 
n: it federal creation of education, education of 

1 and of a quantity which did not exist before, but which 
tional necessity now demands. One must similarly view 
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the new National Defense Education Act—identifying even 
in its name the new character of the national interest in 
education. The act concerns itself with what are believed to 
be the most pressing national necessities. The curricula it 
supports, the new projects it seeks to establish, are those 
thought to be most necessary to the national government as 
a basis for the exercise of its own authority and for meeting 
conditions to be anticipated. Here is no federal aid to educa- 
tion, here is federal education for purposes distinctively 
national. 

Nowhere is the doctrine of national necessity more con- 
vincingly illustrated than in the support by the federal 
government of research. The control of the forces which, for 
example, put missiles into orbit cannot be accomplished with- 
out the aid of the entire spectrum of scientific competence: 
the mathematicians, physicists, chemists and engineers. If the 
federal government cannot obtain them in the numbers it 


needs and with the training required from the colleges and 


universities, it must educate them for itself. If the laboratories 
of our schools do not provide the necessary research, the 
national government must build laboratories of its own. 
Actually the national necessities are such that it must do both. 
This is why federal research support filters its way in some 
form into almost all of our colleges and universities. 

National necessity, it is true, has not yet reached the point 
where the government must issue commands in order to 
obtain the educational services or the educated persons it 
needs, but it has reached the point where the national gov- 
ernment must influence the direction and policies of our 
institutions in order that it will be likely to obtain what it 
must have. It is national necessity which dictates our current 
measures for scholarship programs, for grants-in-aid, for re- 
search, for the support of particular portions of the cur- 
riculum, and eventually for vast school construction programs, 
The nation’s educational needs cannot be left to chance! 


I shall not try to explore the long-range implications of 
this doctrine of national necessity, but there are some im- 
mediate and incidental effects to which I should like to call 
your attention. One of these is the way in which the new 
compulsion resolves many of our old conflicts. For years 
debates about federal aid to education have centered around 
issues of support for private or public institutions, of church 
and state, between federal and local control. National necessity 
smoothly obliterates these deep differences into a new unity 
of agreement—agreement that our other differences must give 
way to national necessity. What difference does it make 
whether competent scientists are produced in one kind of 
institution or another if they are necessary to the national 
strength? Why not support research in the laboratories of 
private as well as public institutions if the results will add to 
our national strength? Even the sectional differences of the 
country are diminished under the impact of national need, for 
where the nation requires unity, such differences cannot be 
permitted. Thus our old antitheses which have for years held 
us in a paralysis of opposition over federal aid to education 
become reconciled into a new synthesis of national necessity 
which brings the philosophy of Hegel out of the ivory tower 
and makes it a guide for public policy. 

A second observation is that even where the national 
necessity does not positively guide educational development, 
it nevertheless influences it. It would, in fact, be surprising if 
it did not. Take the impact upon curricula. The high emphasis 
upon science is perhaps the most dramatic attempt directly 
to affect the choices of students and of the courses of study. 
But the influence of such a powerful magnetic force brings 
about the realignment of other educational interests as well. 
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JAMES K. POLLOCK 


In our changing social and political climate, it becomes, for 
example, easy to encourage the development of studies and 
activities which contribute directly and identifiably to the 
national strength and to discourage or, at least, to neglect 
those whose contributions are not so clear; to support science 
but not philosophy. The “power” subjects flourish in such a 
climate, the contemplative subjects wither. The question of 
educational relevance takes on new significance. The classics 
and ancient history have virtually disappeared from the cur- 
riculum, while English, history and economics have adapted 
their offerings by large infusions of journalism, current social 
comment and applied techniques. Administrators, too, are 
tempted to encourage that which yields to encouragement most 
easily. 

This is not ali bad. Fields of knowledge do not all grow 
evenly; the climate of depressions favors the social studies; 
the climate of prosperity business administration; the climate 
of fear the development of the “power” subjects. The very 
distortion of some fields eventually forces the restoration of 
balance with others. 

This doctrine of national necessity, developing as swiftly 
as it has, has placed the habits and ideals of higher education 
and of educators under great strain. Our preferences are that 
we be undirected, that principles of the free market operate 
in our own choices and in those of our students. The intrusion 
of national necessity makes us restive. The necessary acceptanc« 
of “classified” work on the campus, for example, makes us 
acutely aware of new compulsions and restraints on our free- 
dom in the search for and the use of knowledge. We are 
uneasy about finding that education which has always been 
a means to the enlargement of life can contribute so powerfully 
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tO its constriction. To say the least, the state of mind of higher 
education is one of discomfort if not outright agitation. 

Under present circumstances how is higher education to 
adapt itself to the requirements of national necessity? Let 
it be said at the outset that the requirements must be accepted 
The acceptance will affect different institutions in varying 
degree, just as it will trouble some educators more and some 
less. The necessity may create discomfort; it will nor create 
dissent. If the national survival has come to depend on educa 
tion, education depends on national survival. 

Must then higher education merely accept and accommox 
itself to the new or intensified compulsions of national life 
In general I would say yes, that this is what we have been 
doing and will continue to do. The forces that create national 
policy range far beyond the interests and influence of educa 
tion—our acceptance of them is hardly a matter of choice 

Yet the matter is a littke more complex than this implies. 
National necessities are the product of policies which, in turn, 
are the resultant of many forces. Higher education is one and 
hopefully, a powerful one of these forces. When crises aris« 
there is little that scholars can do about them; it is in the 
periods in between that the influence of education can most 
effectively make itself felt. In a world as complex, as mercurial 
and as full of potentialities as we find ourselves, there ar 
many choices to be made in the conduct of our national and 
international affairs. It is in helping to determine thes 
choices—choices which can contribute to or detract from th 
ends we have in view—that our influence can still be exerted 
If these choices seem narrower than they once were, they 
are, by that very fact, more important. Our obligations as 
educators and citizens are even heavier than before. 


| 
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“The Berlin Crisis” 


WHAT ARE THE ISSUES AND THE PROSPECTS? 


By JAMES K. POLLOCK, Ph.D., Chairman, Political Science Department; James O. Murfin Professor of Political Science, Uni 
versity of Michigan. Former Special Advisor to General Lucius Clay, United States Military Governor for Germany, and to 
John J. McCloy, United States High Commissioner in Germany. Author “Germany in Power and Eclipse,” “Germany De- 
mocracy at Work.” Dr. Pollock has just returned from important conferences and surveys in Berlin and London on “THE 


BERLIN CRISIS” 


Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, March 16, 1959 


HANK YOU, Dr. Friedensburg. I’m sure you exag- 

gerate about what I know about Germany because there 

are a great many things I do not know, and I probably 
will exhibit some of them today. 

I must say, however, Mr. Crow, since you have adverted to 
the fact that I have spoken here now, this is the sixth ume, 
five times on Germany, that this certainly must be the best 
educated audience in the United States on Germany. My 
trouble today is, of course, that like all great subjects, a great 
deal remains to be said, and to say it in 35 minutes is rather 
difficult. I feel, in a situation like this, a good deal like that 
wonderful story of Mr: Churchill after we got into the war. 
You remember, he came over here to see the President and 
landed in New York, and they put him in a special car 
attached to a Pennsylvania Railroad train going to Washing- 
ton. And after they got under the River and going along the 
New Jersey flats, one of his friends brought out the inevitable 
fine old bottle of brandy and Mr. Churchill poured himself 
a good healthy glass. In musing over it, he said, turning to 
Lord Cherwell, who was his scientific advisor and along on 
this trip, “You know, Cherwell, I've drunk an awful lot of 


this stuff in my life.” And he looked around the Pullman car 
and he said, “You know, I think I’ve drunk enough to fill 
this whole Pullman car.” Cherwell was in a puckish mood and 
he said, “No, Winston, I think you're exaggerating. You'v: 
drunk a good deal, that is true, but not enough to fill this 
car.” 

Churchill said, “Get out your slide rule and figure this out. 
He figured the cubic contents of the car, and the cubic content: 
of Churchill's stomach, and the days and the years and so on 
and he said finally, with his result, “I told you, Winston, you 
were exaggerating.” 

“Well,” said Churchill, “what's the result?” 

He said, “I find you've drunk just enough to come up to th 
window sill.” Churchill made a great big sigh and said, “So 
much to do and so little time in which to do it.” 

I have just returned from 10 rather active days in Berlin 
Mr. Crow with his uncanny sense of the appropriate moment 
to plunge me into a speech, got me to agree that when | 
returned I would talk to you. So I am rather fresh from the 
scene which is being discussed so much in the newspapers 
today. 











Berlin has always been an exciting city, a dynamic city, but 

1 a crisis like this, it takes on added lustre and added character, 
which I think is commensurate with its central international 
tance. The overall situation in Berlin I would say is very 

! and very sound. The Berliners are wonderful people. 
they are much less afraid of a crisis than any other people | 
ve found anywhere. The closer you get to the Swiss border, 
re fearful the people are. The ones on the front line 
fearful at all. The gentlemen of big business in Berlin, 


rade union leaders, the church leaders, these people are 


Ist aS SOlIG S a FOCK 
I remember talking to the head of the German Trade Union 
Federation in Berlin, an old trade union veteran by the name 


Scharnowski, and he said with great firmness and pounding 
ie table, and bouncing up two or three times, that “If 
ybody comes in here, they come in over our dead bones.” 
[his man represents I suppose more people in Berlin than 
ybody except possibly the Mayor. 
Bishop Dibelius, who represents the Evangelical flock in 
Berlin, and in the surrounding areas, will go over to East 
Berlin and indicate to them that the way to settle these things 
preaching to his congregation in the East Zone—is to let 
e Germans themselves decide. End this imposed rule and 
the Germans decide, which is of course what we have been 
proposing for a long ume 
A lawyer friend of mine started to build a house in October 
nd then the note from Khrushchev came in November and 
ple began to wonder whether he was going to continue to 
build this rather expensive house. They kept asking him 
whether he was going to continue construction, and finally he 
Yes, I'm not only going to continue construction but 
| am going to invite all my friends to a housewarming on 


This is the spirit of Berlin and you need have no fear 
oday, any more than we had in 1948 in the crisis of the 
Blockade, about the people of West Berlin standing firm. 
And there are some differences, too, from 1948, in the situa- 

n. There is now a very strong West German government 

didn’t exist in 1948 to back up the city of Berlin, as it 

; been doing to a very considerable sum of money, over the 


| 1od OF years 
There is also now a very strong Western Berlin city gov- 
rnment, which was somewhat handicapped in 1948 by being 


ff from the rest of the city. 
[ also find remarkable unity among all of the Allies in 


Berlin and among their commanders. This is a little different 

from the situation in 1948. And fortunately there is very 
significant, unemployment in Berlin 

Che Allied garrison which is there, which in a sense— 

11,000 men—is only of symbolic significance, is still of 


juality. I have never known finer troops than th« 
\merican troops which I visited during my stay. Our Com- 


re, Major General Hamlett, is a brilliant, strong, 
m individual, of whom I am sure you would all be very 


So the situation so far as Berlin itself is concerned, the pawn 
tht say in this great game of power politics, the situa- 


n of the people of West Berlin, the overall situation there, 


Now, this crisis that | am going to talk about is, of course, 
crisis in a long series of crises which the Rus 

\ mposed upon us over the years. This, too, like 

ny others is a manufactured crisis. There is no genuine 
son for sis over Berlin if the Russians were reasonable, 
if they would sit down with the rest of us, as they insist 
wanting to do. There is no reason why these things 


be worked out sa icrorily 
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So being a manufactured crisis, they have some reason 
obviously for throwing it at us, so to speak. What the Russian 
purpose is, is never quite clear. One can only speculate about 
it. But there are a few factors in the situation, I think, worth 
pointing out. 

It is quite clear that the Russians hope they can find a soft 
spot among the Allies. This is rather easy with a coalition, 
but fortunately in this situation, as I think never before, the 
great Western Allies, together with all of the NATO Allies, 
have stood very firmly together. 

The Russians also, | think, are very much concerned about 
the rise of the German Army which is now a rather effective 
military force of around 200,000 men. The Russians have 
always been afraid of the Germans and I think they are 
particularly afraid of any body of men, or any military power, 
which is likely in one way or other to affect the balance of 
military power in the world. They complain about the war- 
mongers in Western Germany, without realizing there never 
would have been a German Army if the Russians themselves 
in 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950 in the Korean War, had not 
so threatened the free world that it became absolutely neces- 
sary for us to use the only reserve of power left in the free 
world to defend ourselves. That's why there is a German Army 

And of course they forget that the German Army is an 
army which is united in NATO under the command of 
General Norstad and is not the kind of a military force that 
is free to run wild, as the Soviets are constantly trying to 
picture it. 

The Russians of course are somewhat frightened, too, by 
the fact that in a short time missile launching bases will be 
established in West Germany, just a little bit closer to the 
Soviet Union. 

The Russians, too, I think are quite apprehensive about 
the situation in the East Zone and in Poland. I would say 
particularly in Poland because the lines of communication for 
the Russian Army, 22 divisions in East Germany, run across 
Poland. And these communications are not always secure, 
and the situation there is not altogether a static one. 

The Russians, too, are having some difficulties with their 
7-year Plan and in this 7-year Plan, East Germany looms 
very large and very important. I don’t know whether you 
realize it or not but East Germany last year exported more 
to the Soviet Union than any other country in the world, 
including China. And the East German economy has now been 
tied into the Soviet economy, and unless the work norms in 
the East Zone can be met, this has a very adverse effect upon 
the whole Soviet economic system. 

The Russians, too, are worried about our position in Berlin, 
not that we are any threat to them: 11,000 men as opposed 
to 22 divisions is not very much of a military threat. They 
age not worried about the military threat of Berlin, but West 
Berlin, as many of you know who have been there, is a real 
showcase of freedom and free enterprise in the world. And as 
East Germany has come up more as a segment in the total 
Soviet economy, and the trade delegations from all over the 
Soviet world have come to East Berlin, of course they have 
gone to West Berlin, and this must be one of the greatest 
shocks they have ever received. This is a chink in the Iron 
Curtain that they can hardly tolerate and they would like to 
eliminate it if possible. 

The contrast between East and West Berlin is still tre- 
mendous, the difference almost between daylight and dark- 
ness. But maybe more important than this, it is an escape 
route, it is a hole in the Iron Curtain, and this has, of course, 
been a matter of very great significance. This refugee prob- 
lem is one of the great problems of Germany and the West 
German government has handled it almost alone, although it 
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seems to me to be distinctly an international problem. 

During the days I spent in West Berlin, there came four 
to five hundred refugees every day—one day—every day— 
from East Berlin to West Berlin seeking asylum from Soviet 
tyranny. When I was there last Fall, it was 1,000 a day. Over 
the year, it amounts to 250,000 to 260,000. And in the 
period since 1949 it has been almost three million. This, 
gentlemen, is a highly significant aspect of the whole prob- 
lem, and the people who have been coming over, particularly 
last summer and fall, were the skilled people, the professicnal 
and scientific people—the nurses, the doctors, the teachers, 
the technical people—untuil East Germany is now hard put to 
it in a number of sectors to carry on with its program. 

And then of course it is quite an eloquent argument in 
comparing Free Berlin and East Berlin to see that you have 
so many thousands of people constantly choosing freedom. 
This is a very hard argument to meet, and of course the 
Soviets, and particularly the East German Government, want 
to stop this. 

I'm speculating, gentlemen, but I am also pointing out to 
you certain factors which explain or help to explain why the 
Soviets have manufactured this crisis today. It isn’t because of 
any Overt moves on our part, it isn't because they are mili- 
tarily threatened, it is because their own economic system is 
threatened by the parallel system which is simply across the 
street. It is threatened in the sense that it provides a striking 
contrast. 

The crisis as we have it now has of course a considerable 
background. We are in Berlin in the first place by virtue of 
agreements which were arrived at in 1944 and were confirmed 
at Yalta. These agreements are all in writing. They were 
agreed to by the Soviets. There is no question about our legal 
status in Berlin. And then after surrender, after Germany 
had been conquered (and we had at least our share in 
accomplishing that result and all of the rights which follow 
therefrom), there were discussions between the Russians and 
ourselves with reference to the taking over of territory and 
the taking over of authority. Mr. Khrushchev said it was 
Potsdam that decided these things. I think the Russian Foreign 
Office must be a little bit rattled these days when they make 
such a basic mistake. Potsdam didn’t deal with Berlin— 
Berlin was dealt with preceding Potsdam by the agreements 
that I mentioned. 

I also have here a letter from President Truman to Marshal 
Stalin with reference to our right of access to Berlin, dated 
the 13th of June, 1945, a translation, by the way, from a set 
of documents the Russians themselves brought out. We went 
into Berlin actually July 1, 1945, and as we moved in to 
Berlin to occupy the positions that had been agreed upon, 
our troops, which were in very advanced positions in the 
Russian Zone up to the Elbe, withdrew. This was a simul- 
taneous withdrawal, and don’t forget that, because we took 
a position and gave up a position. The Russians now want us 
to withdraw from Berlin without doing anything themselves. 
This is, of course, the kind of Russian agreement which they 
like, but which obviously doesn’t bear much weight with us. 

Well, after we occupied Berlin, and this was rather difficult 
—I went in myself with General Clay in the first echelon of 
our troops in 1945—I mean it was very difficult to get the 
Russians out of our sector. In many cases they had to be 
elbowed out, or stronger. They didn't give up this area very 
easily. But we have been there since that time. We set up a 
Kommandatura in Berlin consisting of the four Military 
Commanders to be the governing body for Berlin giving 
orders to the German authorities for the whole city. Berlin 
was governed as a whole city for quite a little while after the 
occupation began. In fact, we even got the Russians once to 
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consent to all city-wide elections. This was in 1946. This 
was the only free election that has occurred in any part of 
the Soviet Zone. In that election the Communists were a 
poor third. They didn’t even run too well in their own part 
of Berlin. They understood after that what free elections 
meant. This is why apparently they are not so anxious for 
them now. 

We even got to the point of drafting a Constitution for 
the entire metropolitan area of Berlin on a joint basis. But 
after the blockade occurred in 1948 the Russians divided the 
city. When the distinguished father of our able and amiable 
Consul here attempted to go to his office, which was in the 
East sector of Berlin, on December 1, 1948, he was refused. 
They wouldn’t let him in. Whereupon he withdrew to the 
West sector, began to set up the government of West Berlin, 
and that is the way it has been ever since. We didn’t divide 
Berlin. The Russians again, in the midst of the blockade, did 
it by force. Hence we have had two city governments in 
Berlin from that time to this. 

And then the Russians went further and made East Berlin 
the capital of the East Zone, something that we have avoided 
doing with West Berlin out of, I think, undue care and 
attention to our purely legal position. 

The blockade, of course, in 1948-1949 was the great crisis 
for Berlin. This was—as has been said many times—one of 
the most ruthless efforts in modern times to use mass starvation 
for political coercion. 

At that time, during the blockade, the Soviets claimed that 
Berlin was part of the Soviet Zone. This was the first time 
we had ever heard of that. We, in 1948 as you remember, 
established an airlift. There was no evacuation of dependents, 
as I heard Senator Mansfield advocate yesterday over TV 
a move which would be about the silliest possible thing that 
could be done. Take out the American dependents and where 
do you suppose the Germans would want to go? They would 
want to follow. This same thing came up in 1948. There was 
no evacuation of dependents. There was the establishment 
of the airlift and we held our position. And we not only held 
our own military position but we fed the population of West 
Berlin. 

When the Russians got very tough, General Clay got as 
tough as he could get within his own domain. I remember 
at that time the Russians used one of the streets in th 
American Sector to get back and forth from their Western 
headquarters to their Eastern headquarters, and they would 
always go speeding at terrific speeds. General Clay said, “| 
believe there is a municipal ordinance with reference to speed 
We are going to enforce it. Any Russian officers and soldiers 
who violate this regulation, pull them up.” Patrols were es 
tablished. One day a Russian officer came along speeding at 
a terrific rate. One of our patrols pulled him over and th« 
Russian officer immediately rolled his windows up and sat 
there, as much as to say, “Come in and get me.” One of our 
soldiers started just to do that, whereupon the Sergeant said 
“No, our orders are that if force is required, we call an officer.” 
The soldier’s reply was, “I don't need any officer. I can get 
that so-and-so out of there myself. What kind of an Army 
is this?” 

So, we held firmly in 1948 and of course finally in 1949 the 
Russians came to terms, agreeing to establish the status qu 
ante. In other words, agreeing to what they had agreed 
before, this time to follow it again into the future. 

With the establishment of the Bonn Government in 1949 
there was a similar development in the East Zone, except that 
we gave complete sovereignty to West Germany and recog- 
nized that the West German Government was the only de jure 
government representing the German people. This is not 
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l n A an determination, it 1s a determination ot all 
t W rn All 
We have always excluded Berlin from West German 
1 because Berlin had this separate international 
which I have pointed out. We always excluded also from 
power of the West German Government the settlement of 
treaty because this is something that can only be don« 
four A who accomplished the defeat of Germany 
So much for the background—maybe a little bit too much, 
What are the issues and the alternatives today? First of all, 
we are part of a coalition it is always difficult to secure 
. 1. This, | think, has been fairly well accom- 
As far as | can see, there is rather complete 
ement between the four governments concerned: that the 
nd integrity of West Berlin is of vital importance 
whole free world; that therefore West Berlin must be 
< and that its delense requires the continued presence 
f Western troops in Berlin; also that Mr. Khrushchev's free 
proposal must necessarily destroy the freedom of West 
Berlin, and i reason unacceptable; and that if we 


mt negotiations with the Russians, they cannot be con- 
ted under the threat of a six-months’ ultimatum, pre- 


{ging at the same time the agenda and the final results of 
ney Ons 
So I think we have arrived at basic agreement on the prin- 
wolved among the four Western Allies, and that is of 
"rea Signincance 
So far as the military and technical problems are concerned, 
y ito more difficulr ground, and this is where, of course, 
© newspaper men and the columnists are having a heyday 
t st tion. | don’t think too much is being served by 
lating about all the possibilities that will arise. Will we 
torce? At what point will we resist? Will we throw 
United Nations for determination? Will the first 
b o the last blow? In other words, is it war and not 
ish fire or partial war? Will we deal with the East 
Government, with whom the Russians I am sure 
proceed to make a treaty and call them sovereign? 
\\ ere are certain things, of course, we learned from 
In 1948 General Clay proposed before the airlift that 


in armed convoy. He felt that that armed 
ild have gotten through unharmed, and he still 
And I think many military men agree with him. In 


wasn't at all clear that an airlift was even 
148. and I certainly think that it is not clear that 


lay 
| is one thing in this connection that I would like to 
out since se matters are not only of extreme intricacy 
e military sense, but because they involve a whole global 
on: that the best we can do, if I may give my advice, 
ave confidence in our Commander-in-Chief, who, I may 
s special and particular qualifications to deal 


Berlin situation and the German situation, for after 
Commanding Chief of our forces which brought 
in end. And he has at his side as able a group of 


Chiefs as we have ever had in our history, inctuding 
Max [aylor, the Chief of Staff of the Army, who himself 
\ Commander in Berlin, who is thoroughly acquainted 
ns and outs of every problem involving any kind of 

vement in this area And SO ; don't propose to 

as to what is going to happen. I only feel, as the 

resident has indicated very clea rly, that we are going to hold 


sition, that we have rights and responsibilities 
we propose to carry them our regardless of 


words. where you actually cut the sausage, as the 
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Germans say, becomes somewhat a matter of where the sausage 
is laid before you. And there is no use speculating out loud 
as to what you are going to do, except that you want to make 

t perfectly clear that you are going to take all action neces- 
sary tO meet any circumstance that arises. 

This has, of course, not only significance for Berlin; it has 
significance for the whole problem of Germany. Berlin is not 
merely a problem in itself, it is part of a wider German 
problem of reunification and of international security. 

In this connection, knowing how short our memories 
always are, I would like to indicate to you the last serious 
effort we made with the Russians. I get so tired of people 
proposing, “Well, you've got to keep talking to the Russians, 
you've got to keep the door open,’—and of course we always 
have. But the question is, what value is it when you do get 
an agreement with the Russians? Our past experience holds in 
very serious doubt the idea that in the future an agreement 
with the Russians would mean anything. And because our 
memories are short, I merely want to remind you of 1955 
when President Eisenhower was finally convinced that he 
should go to the Summit and meet with Mr. Khrushchev and 
Mr. Bulganin. As a result of their discussions, which were 
difficult but which were arrived at in a spirit of compromise, 
as such things have to be arrived at, what agreement did they 
come to? According to the document from which I am 
reading: “The heads of government, recognizing their com- 
mon responsibility for the settlement of the German question 
and the reunification of Germany, have agreed that the set- 
tlement of the German question and the reunification of 
Germany by means of free elections shall be carried out in 
conformity with the national interest of the German people, 
and the interests of European security.” 

A few months later when the Foreign Ministers met, Mr 
Dulles meeting with Mr. Molotov, to implement that directive, 
which in my sense of the language was peremptory in tone, 
Mr. Molotov wouldn't even talk about this proposal. And 
when it came to discussing the techniques of free elections, 
and how reunification was going to be brought about, he was 
talking about something else. Here was an agreement between 
heads of states which, if it had been carried out, would have 
avoided our present crisis. And that was only 314 years ago. 
You will pardon the President or anybody else from thinking 
that there isn’t too much hope in sitting down with such 
people and arriving at any kind of an agreement which is not 
self-executing. 

This is the point we have come to with reference to the 
Berlin crisis. Consequently, I think you can see that I disagree 
rather fundamentally with Mr. Lippmann, Mr. Kennan and 
those people who are talking about how we can get the 
Russians off the hook. Poor fellows—they've got themselves 
in trouble and we've got to make some kind of a concession 
now so as to avoid any kind of a conflict! And therefore they 
propose disengagement, or they propose neutralization of 
Germany, or any of these other weasel words that are pretty 
hard to pin down when you come to an actual discussion. 

Dean Acheson, I think, answered this as effectively as 
anybody did, when he wrote as follows: 

“The evils of a timid and defeatist policy of retreat are 
far deeper than its ineptness as a move in the propa- 
ganda battle. It would abandon the efforts of a decade 
which are bringing closer to realization the hopes of 
Western Europe, of Germany and of Eastern Europe 
as well. From the low point of 1946-47, the economic, 
social and political health and strength of Western 
Europe, of which Western Germany has become an 
integral and vital part, have grown greatly. Their pull on 
Eastern Europe continues to mount. To continue this, 
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the American connection is essential, The success of the 
movement toward unity in the West of Europe is no 
longer in doubt. Only the rate of progress is undecided. 
The Coal and Steel Community, EURATOM, the Com- 
mon Market, have been accepted. A common currency 
and political community are on the way. All of this is 
threatened by the call to retreat. It will not do to say 
that a united Germany made militarily impotent and 
neutralized can play an effective part in bringing to 
fruition a united and vigorous European community. 
The slightest puff of reality blows this wishful fancy 
away. The jockeyings and tensions of the two parts of 
Germany, the unopposable threat of Russian power, the 
bribes which’ can be dangled before Germany by the 
Soviet Union in the form of boundary rectifications and 
economic opportunities, these alone are enough to put 
an end to hope of a united and a strong Europe, in- 
vigorated by Germany. I need say no more about an- 
other alternative which seems to meet with so much 
favor in certain sections of the press.” 


Well, I am afraid I have gone on a little bit too far 
already, and still have a number of other points to make, but 
| think I had better conclude and leave to you for questions 
any points which I have not been able to cover because of the 
shortness of time. 

I conclude by saying that our position today in Berlin is a 
matter of established right, deriving from the defeat and sur- 
render of Germany and confirmed by formal agreements and 
practices among the principal Allies. We should not now be 
induced by threats, pressures or other actions to abandon these 
rights. The unilateral revocation by the Soviets of their obli- 
gations under these postwar agreements is a violation of 
prevailing international law, and makes very questionable 
any confidence whatever in the value of Soviet promises. 

Clearly the problem of Berlin is a problem by itself, as well 
as a part of the larger problem of German reunification and 
international security, and we should be ready as we are at 
all times to discuss Berlin in the larger perspective, but to 
abandon West Berlin would be only the first step in the 
elimination of West Germany as the corner stone of Western 
European integration in freedom. 

We should therefore, in my opinion, defend our position 
in Berlin at all costs. As President Eisenhower has put it, 
We are not going to give one single inch in the preservation 
of our rights.” Also, he has made it perfectly clear that Berlin 
is the front line, and that we intend to hold it with all the 
power at our disposal. I think he is absolutely correct, and 
I believe he has the Congress and the American people united 
behind him 

But in the trying days which are ahead, we shall all have 
to have strong nerves to hold firm against Soviet moves. The 
calm and the fortitude of the West Berliners should be a model 
tor all of us. This front line of democracy will not become 
another Munich! We are today in a similar position to 1948 
when the Soviets began the blockade of that city. At that time, 
a great soldier-statesman, General Clay, recommended a policy 
to his government in the following words, and with these I 
conclude because they are just as applicable today as they 
were then: 

“We have lost Czechoslovakia; Norway is threatened. If 
we retreat from Berlin, when Berlin falls, Western Ger- 
many will be next. If we mean to hold Europe against 
Communism, we must not budge. We can take humilia- 
tion and pressure short of war in Berlin without losing 
face, but if we withdraw, our position in Europe is 
threatened. If America does not understand this now, 
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does not know that the issue is cast, then it never will 
and Communism will run rampant. | believe the tuture 
of democracy requires us to stay.” 

ALLEN B. CROW: Dr. Pollock, we have several questions 
for which I believe we shall have time. 

(Reading Question) “In your opinion, 1s there again danges 
of revolt in East Germany and in the other Russian Satelli 
which Khrushchev hopes to forestall by taking over Berlin 

DR. JAMES K. POLLOCK: I think there is always a poten 
tial danger of uprising in any dictatorship. We didn't expect 
the uprising in Germany in 1953—ic was entirely spontancous 
We didn’t expect the uprising in Hungary. We felt that Hun 
gary had been so long under Communist rule that all the 
young people were now Communists and that therefore ther 
was no danger—and yet they were the very people who rebelled 
against the Communists. Yes, I think there is always the pos 
sibility of an uprising behind the Iron Curtain, although | 
wouldn't predict that it was going to happen tomorrow of 
next month or next year. But potentially the forces are at 
work there which in a given set of circumstances will explod 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading ere "In view of 
Konrad Adenauer's advanced age, who probably will succeed 
him, and will his successor be as resolute in carrying out /1 
policies?” 

DR. JAMES K. POLLOCK: It seems to me I mad 
speech on that subject here one time, and among those | 
mentioned was the present extremely able Minister of Eco 
nomics, Dr. Ludwig Erhard. I think I would repeat again that 
if Adenauer should die tomorrow, Erhard would probably b 
the Chancellor. He would have some differences from th 
Chancellor with reference to his management of the Cabinet 
and the goverhment in general, but I don’t think there would 
be any basic change in policy. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Re = Question) “Wall a continua 
tion of the German-Polish border at its present line cause a 
future political crisis in Europe? 

DR. JAMES K. POLLOCK: One of the great problems 
which will come up if we ever get a peace conference to 
settle the German problem is the problem of the Oder-Neiss« 
line which was a temporary line agreed to at the Potsdam 
Conference—in the words of the treaty, “pending the negot 
tion of a treaty.” It was intended to be a remporar) line, But 
all the territory now East of the Oder-Neisse has already been 
incorporated into Poland and it is going to be exceedingly difh 
cult to negotiate any changes of that line. However, this ts a 
problem that will have to be approached in any peace con 
ference and if the Poles and the Germans want to get along 
with each other, there has to be a little compromise on both 
sides. I don’t think it is an insoluble problem. But of cours: 
the Soviets at the present moment are saying to the Poles 
“Now you better keep on our side because if you don't the 
Germans are going to take all this Oder-Neisse territory away 
from you.” And under these circumstances it makes a calm 
settlement very difficult. 

ALLEN B. CROW: The last question ts this, Doctor 

(Reading Question) “You have referred to the determina 
tion and confidence displayed by the people in West Berlin 
against the Russian threats. Is this entirely dependent upor 
the support which we here in the United States have promised 
and which we shall give to them?” 

DR. JAMES K. POLLOCK: Yes. The two and a quartes 
million people in West Berlin are absolutely helpless by them 
selves, or even with just West German support. The existence 
of Allied troops in Western Berlin is the only guarantee whi 
is possible; which can hold that situation. The West Germans 
themselves alone cannot possibly do it, any more than the 
could hold their country alone without American support 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


World Population, World Hunger, and 
World Resources 


INDUSTRIALIZATION NOT THE PANACEA FOR ILLS OF UNDERDEVELOPED NATIONS 


By C. LANGDON WHITE, Professor of Geography, Stanford University, Stanford, California 


N THE YEAR 1800 there were in the entire world only 
900,000,000 people. In 1959 the figure is roughly 2,760,- 
000,000. By 1975 most authorities estimate the figure 

will stand at 3,800,000,000; by the year 2000, at 6,300,000,000, 
nd by 2050 between 9 and 13,000,000,000. 

Some optimists suggest that by the year 2050, the world 
will have a population of 16,000,000,000 persons! 

Henry Pratt Fairchild believes these figures are “the most 
important statistics in the world, for all human interests have 
meaning only as they are projected against the encompassing 
background of population and its growth. All others are mere 
embroideries upon this great central pattern.” 


WHERE MAN Is AND WHERE HE Is Not 
There are roughly 36 billion acres of land surface on the 
globe. 1/5 of these acres are too cold to permit effective 
settlement; 1/5 are too dry; 1/5 are too rugged or too high; 
ire too wet and hot and too infertile. 
This means that the greater part of the earth’s surface lacks 
itable conditions for the cultivation of crops. About two- 
thirds of the world population occupies about one-tenth of 


land surface. 
[ am certain that many of you have said quietly to your- 
selves that there is no reason to be concerned; science will 


take care of the matter 

| would remind you, however, that the area of land surface 
ivailable for human occupance can be measured with con- 
siderable accuracy. The late Dr. O. E. Baker, internationally 
eminent authority on land utilization, found no great difference 
in the world’s agricultural area in careful studies made under 
his direction in two periods separated by several decades. Said 


Che world map of land utilization in its main features 
is established for many decades if not for centuries to 
come.’ 

| am reasonably certain that somewhat more land in the 
ib-polar and tropical regions will be added to the arable 
portion of our earth, but it will be costly both in capital and 
iman labor. It is land that today is regarded as marginal and 
submarginal., 

Taking the world as a whole there is only one acre of arable 
nd available to each person and even in the United States 
nly three acres per head. If the world population continues 


increase at the present rate—that is unchecked, in 600 
irs there will be only one square yard of land surface per 
pita. This “standing room” figure takes into account more 


than arable land; ir includes all land—polar wastes, deserts, 
gles, mountain tops, as well as available living space. 
Keeping in mind that mankind occupies a relatively small 
tion of the total land surface, let us see how well he eats 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF HUNGER 
Hunger is man’s oldest enemy. Yet global hunger still 
xists. Ir is reported authentically that two-thirds of the 
tal world population is ill-fed and malnourished, that these 
ycoples never know what it means to have their hunger ap- 


peased. Tonight, tomorrow night, and every night from birth 
to death, they will never have what we in this audience call 
a “square meal.” A hundred million hungry babies tonight 
will try to go to sleep. 

Statistics of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (based on 75 per cent of the world popula- 
tion) show that before World War II, 72 per cent of the 
world population were fed less than 2,600 calories per day. 
And this 72 per cent has now increased to 75 per cent. The 
United Nations considers that for a human being to function 
at his best, he needs a minimum of 2,500 calories of nourish- 
ing food per day. In the more prosperous areas of the world 
the daily food supply averages close to 3,000 calories per day. 

Why is there so much hunger in the world when the 
majority of these hungry people are agriculturists? Many are 
trying to eke out a living from overworked soil or land that 
is too cold, too dry, or too wet; or they labor against hazards of 
diseases and pests. Often they are utilizing antiquated methods 
and tools. 

Is anything being done in these underdeveloped lands or in 
the more prosperous ones to help alleviate this situation? 
The answer is vo so far as results are concerned although an 
effort is being made by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
to help man win the race between food production and popu- 
lation growth. Thus world food production recently has been 
rising by about 2 to 3 per cent per year. But this means only 
that the world is providing enough food for the increase in 
population, with less than 14 of 1 per cent extra each year 
to improve diets of hundreds of millions who are grossly 
underfed. 

Now let us look at the United States where adequate food 
for the majority is no problem. With less than 6 per cent of 
the world’s population, with only 7 per cent of its area, the 
United States produces 17 per cent of the world’s agricultural 
output. In 1958 the United States grew the biggest crops in 
its history on the smallest harvested acreage in 40 years and 
in terms of manpower, did the job with 6 per cent fewer 
workers than were employed in 1957. One American farmer 
today is able to care for himself and 16 other persons so far 
as food is concerned; one hundred years ago he could support 
only himself and two or three other people. In 1958 the 
United States increased its per acre yield over 1957 by 24 
per cent for wheat, by 11 per cent for corn, by 33 per cent for 
the grain sorghums. Thus the problem in this country is 
“what” we eat, not “if” we eat. One of the biggest problems 
in the United States is agricultural overproduction. In fiscal 
1959 the cost of farm price supports is expected to hit an 
all-time high—from $2.6 billion in 1954 to $7.3 billion. 

Whar enables the United States to amass such enormous 
crops? First is the technological revolution which has enor- 
mously expanded crop yields; and second are the government 
price supports which encourage efficient farmers to keep 
output high and inefficient farmers to continue in farming. 

All this is startling enough but what should impress us most 
is that tomorrow morning 120,000 additional persons will 
sit down to eat breakfast and there will be that many addi- 
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C. LANGDON WHITE 


tional mouths each and every morning. Looked at in still 
another way, in the approximately one hour that I will 
require to address you, about 5,400 persons will have been 
added to the world’s population. 


How COME THE WORLD'S POPULATION IS SOARING AT SO 
Dizzy A PACE? 

The population explosion over the earth results not so much 
from a stepped-up birth rate as from a spectacular drop in the 
death rate. Since 1946 mortality has declined somewhat in 
nearly all countries and drastically in many underdeveloped 
lands. Previously, high death rates had offset high birth rates 
in those areas. This has resulted mainly from advances in 
environmental sanitation and disease control, and it is re- 
flected in increased life expectancy almost everywhere.. With 
a decreasing rate of death and an almost unchanged birth rate, 
the population of the world is growing at the rate of about 
43 million persons per year—an increase calculated to double 
the world’s population at the end of the century. 

Not so many years ago, a mere half of the babies born 
survived to adulthood. Today this newborn infant has a better 
than 90 per cent chance of living to adulthood and becoming 
a parent. 

We all know that Asia with more than half the world’s 
people, has the largest absolute population increase per annum 
—24 million persons. What we do not often realize is the rate 
of increase in the United States. Follow me to the lobby of 
the Department of Commerce in Washington, where a popu- 
lation clock flashes every time a new baby is born, which is 
every 7!4 seconds. Our rate of increase exceeds that of the 
world, even that of Asia which is often cited as the prime 
example of unrestrained population increase. 


POPULATION TRENDS 


The actual birth rate over the past 20 years has, according 
to demographers, remained constant. This produces an annual 
population increase of 1.6 per cent or 5,400 persons per hour. 
This is an average. In some areas, as parts of Latin America 
and Africa, the increase reaches 2.4 per cent. Growth ob- 
viously differs from country to country. Thus Egypt’s popula- 
tion is expected to double in 29 years; Indonesia’s in 32; Iran’s 
in 36; Japan's in 49; France's in 82; Italy’s in 180; Belgium's 
in 220; Britain’s in 230; the United States’ in 41 years. 


LET Us LOOK BACK AT MALTHUS FOR A FEW MOMENTS 


Some 150 years ago, Thomas Malthus wrote his famous 
essay dealing with population, in which he pointed out that 
population growth was the principal cause of mass poverty. 
He asserted that the production of the means of subsistence 
increased with arithmetical ratio, whereas population tends 
to grow in geometric progression. Starting with the unit 1, 
population growth would normally be at the rate of 1, 2, 4, 
8, 16, 32, 64; food supply at the rate of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
Unchecked, a people might multiply within 150 years to 64 
times its original size. The food supply on the contrary would 
increase only 7 times. Malthus argued that this population 
increase was being held within the limits of subsistence by 
the positive checks of war, pestilence, famine, and premature 
death or by preventive checks which maintain a low birth 
rate. He believed that man was probably doomed to perpetual 
misery through overpopulation. He held out but one hope 
for improving the level of living—the practice of moral 
restraint. His dire prediction did not materialize during the 
19th and 20th centuries. Science with steam and steel won 
new lands and resources despite man’s increasing numbers. 
Nor could Malthus 150 years ago foresee the more rational 
attitude regarding contraception. 
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What of Malthus’ ideas in 1959? We recognize some short 
comings in his theories and yet his work was undeniably 
basic. His general laws have been proved valid. China, India 
and Egypt seem to bear out his theories. Britain, France, and 
Belgium, on the other hand, have stable populations which 
seem to defy Malthus’ laws. The United States and Canada 
could accommodate more people than they now have 


THE UNDERDEVELOPED LANDS 

The overpopulation, biting poverty, low life expectancy at 
birth, the constant battle against diseases, the unsafe water 
supplies, the high illiteracy, these and many other weaknesses 
that have been presented, characterize the so-called unde: 
developed countries. These make up most of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. In short they comprise 75 per cent of the 
world’s population and habitable area. 

The expression “underdeveloped lands” is bandied about 
by educated people much as are the words “civilization” and 
“democracy.” Few can define any of them adequately, or 
meaningfully. The underdeveloped lands are the poor and 
relatively non-industrialized lands. Their inhabitants live 
under conditions approaching misery; their peoples are poo 
because their lands contribute so little capable of being de 
veloped; they are lands where well over half the gainfully 
employed males are engaged in farming, hunting, or forest 
gathering; where the inhabitants employ backward and ob 
solete methods of production and utilize little inanimatc 
power; where the lands are overpopulated with respect to the 
natural resources base; where the amount of arable land and 
the raw materials for industry are limited; where the birth 
rate is high but where mortality is declining owing to im-. 
proved hygiene and medical service; where the diet on al! 
counts is inadequate; where the social system to a larg 
extent is static and rigid (there are exceptioas here); wher« 
life expectancy is low (about 35 years) and where illiteracy 
is the rule. Expressed in a single short sentence, the under 
developed countries are the “have not” countries of the earth 

The length of this address precludes too much detail regard- 
ing the criteria for categorizing nations as underdeveloped but 
I would like to say that if a state of backwardness begins wher« 
the per capita annual income falls below $300, very few 
countries on our earth would escape: northwestern Europe and 
the white members of the British Commonwealth would; and 
the United States, whose per capita income now excecds 
$1,500 per year, is comfortably beyond the underdeveloped 
category. Most of Asia, Africa, and much even of Latin 
America, however, lie at the other extreme, many national 
annual per capita incomes falling below $50. 


REVOLUTION OF RISING EXPECTATIONS 
Political and social and economic explosions are rocking 
the entire world today. They are the stirrings of the common 
man on every continent. As a world force, this militant unrest 
is new, because for countless centuries the people in under 
developed lands, India, Indonesia, Burma, Tunisia, Egypt 
Bolivia, Peru, Mexico, the Gold Coast, and elsewhere existed 
under miserable living conditions. Always there was present 
the brutal fact that nothing could be done to alter their lot 
The margin between not enough and starvation was extremely 
thin. To those who live by the soil and nearly all did and 
still do, there was no margin to cushion misfortune. Today 
a “revolution of rising expectations” is sweeping like a tidal 
wave over these lands and at least the political leaders are 
indelibly infected with nationalism and demands for develop 
ment 
These hundreds of millions of people want a better life 
They are consumed by pent-up discontents. If those in North 
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America and Western Europe enjoy the good life and the 
int high level of living, why, they ask, shouldn't they? 
Yet in nearly all of these lands population is increasing 
production with the result that the gap between 


ves” and “have nots” is widening rather than nar- 
Thus the United States with 7 per cent of the world’s 
nd G per cent of its population, does more mae 


work and enjoys more than 47 per cent of the world’s 


FOREIGN Alb: Is It NECESSARY, AND IF IT Is, CAN IT Do 
THE JOB? 

Every person in this audience knows that the United States 

pending billions of dollars on foreign aid. Our government 

eves this policy to be right and it defends its position 

' ntly pointing out that the Marshall Plan certainly saved 

Western Europe from communism, that the value of foreign 

1 cannot be measured in dollars; and that freedom’s battle 

nst communism is not yet won. Nothing I can say here 

an unbiased and accurate answer, for the entire 

s one of opinion. Regardless of which side you are on, 
points are unassailable: 

There are more hungry people in the world today 


n when the foreign aid programs began. 

Fabulous sums have been unwisely employed. Taking 
Latin America alone, the region is studded with 
hydroelectric dams without powerhouses, irrigation 
lams without irrigation canals, highways without 
feeders, etc 
Friends cannot be bough 

speaker does not believe that the advanced nations 


whole job for the underdeveloped nations because 

big. Nor does he believe that the economies of 

nds can be solved through development loans on easy 

s. The advanced intries cannot give political maturity 

backward lands. This must come from within. Without it, 

mount of five-year plans or “soft loans” can bring 
manent improvement 

Lest it appear that we are merely generalizing, let us take 

i specific example—Bolivia. In 1954 Bolivia was in trouble. 

Her economy was based almost exclusively on the exportation 


f tin and the international tin situation was bad. The United 


States advanced $12 million. Today, five years and more than 
S| million later, Bolivia is in worse shape than when we 
began to help her. The government nationalized the tin 


s and whereas most of the 16 mines operated at a profit 
nalization, today only three do so. Thus the 
ization program through which the United States sup 
ts the Bolivian economy is on extremely shaky ground. 
he entire foreign aid program, after the gov- 
yntri st ited some $60 billion, W. Spruille Braden, 
etary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 


We must ruefully admit 


way so much tor so little.” 


that never did so many give 


Is INDUSTRIALIZATION THE MAGIC WAND? 
e peoples of the underdeveloped lands have a burning 
lesire to switch from agrarianism, which to them has long 

lebasement, to industrialism, which to them means 
1 a high level of living. Moreover, they want to 
the wrong kind. If they must 


) 
il 


in lor industrialization of 


ifacture they should engage only in light industry because 
kes the best use of scarce capital and abundant man 
which distinguish such lands. But all underdeveloped 


ntries want iron and steel industries and almost invariably 
re proving to be heavy drains 





VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Even more important is the fact that overemphasis on in 
dustrialization loses sight of the interdependence of agriculture 
and manufacturing. An increase in the income of the peasantry 
is a prerequisite for manufacturing. Mexico is a good example 
of this fallacy. The government gave manufacturing the green 
light. But 70 per cent of Mexico's population consists of 
farmers—poor yng 808 Unless this great mass had the pur- 
chasing power to buy the articles being made in factories. 
Mexico was ical producing for a phantom market. Em- 
phasis is once more being put upon agriculture, though not to 
the exclusion of manufac turing. 

Thus, despite the optimism, it does not seem that indus- 
trialization will be the panacea for the ills of underdeveloped 
nations, which lack capital, skills, a large home market with 
appreciable purchasing power, and essential raw materials 
and mechanical energy. Nor does the United Nations believe 
that atomic reactors can solve the problem for these nations. 


RAW MATERIALS 


Some years ago there was a hair tonic advertisement that 
used the slogan “going, going, gone.” This slogan is just as 
appropriate for the natural resources which mankind is using 
up in a few generations or centuries—resources that required 
Nature tens of millions of years to accumulate. 

One can study country after country and see how the 
natural resources have been dissipated. Taking the United 
States, for example, we have used more metals and mineral 
fuels since 1918 than were consumed by all mankind in all 
preceding history. No longer is there a backlog of promising 
unexplored mineral territory in dale The wave of easy 
mineral discovery and development has swept across the 
world and man is today caught in the backwash. 

The President's Materials Policy Commission in 195] 
stressed the fact that by 1975 we would need to import 20 
per cent of our raw materials, compared with 9 per cent in 
1950. We are today self-sustaining in only six of the fifteen 
basic minerals—coal, petroleum, iron ore, sulfur, phosphat« 
rock, and potash. Actually we are importing increasing quan- 
tities even of these- -particularly of iron ore, oil, and sulfur. 

May I call your attention to the commodity—steel. The 
United States makes about half the world’s steel. Steel cannox 
be made without manganese, 13 pounds of which go into the 
fabrication of every ton of it. Yet we have no deposits that 
are sufficiently rich to be economic. Hence we import 97 per 
cent of our supply. Furthermore in order to make the various 
steels needed for atomic installations, machine tools, tanks, 
guns, submarines, etc., have to use a number of alloying 
agents, which give desirable qualities to the steel. Several of 
these—manganese, chrome, nickel, molybdenum, vanadium, 
tungsten, and silicon, are so essential as to be called “key 
metals.” Yet in this great rich country of ours, we possess but 
three—silicon, molybdenum and vanadium. We actually use 50 
per cent of the world output of these key metals. 

One hundred’ years from now the world’s commercially 
exploitable minerals will have diminished almost to the 
vanishing point. Here is where man’s brain enters the picture 
chemistry, physics, and metallurgy must progress sufficiently 
far by then to enable utilization of low grade minerals. Alu- 
minum wili possibly be recovered from common clay, mag- 
nesium in vast amounts from sea water, and iron from ores 
lower in metallic content than present day taconite. An 
eminent geochemist has suggested that perhaps man’s very 
survival will depend upon how successful he will be in making 
use Of sea water, air, ordinary rock, clay, and sunlight. The 
hitch, of course, will be to supply enormous amounts of 
energy that will be required to do the jobs and to do them 
economically 
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CHARLES W. ARNADE 


CONCLUSIONS 

I have pointed out that the specter of Malthus haunts the 
hundreds of millions of people in the underdeveloped lands. 
In many of these countries there is almost universal destitution. 
We have noted that it will not be easy to better the diet, 
improve the standard of living, raise the levels of health and 
sanitation, of such people. I agree with Fairfield Osborn, head 
of the Conservation Foundation, when he says: “The hope for 
world peace is remote or even unattainable, until the pressures 
resulting from population growth are relieved.” 

As a human geographer I would like to point our that the 
surface of the globe is limited: that possibly three-fourths of 
it is unfit for progressive mankind. As human beings we must 
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come to terms with Nature; we must learn to get along with 
what she has given us, promoting rather than disrupting he: 
cycles of water movement, energy flow, and material trans 
formation that have made life possible. 

Many roads will have to be searched for the solution of the 
problems raised here. Man's biggest single job, it seems to me, 
is to learn how to control himself; he had learned how to 
control almost everything else. Unless he can control himself, 
all the rest of his accomplishments will be for naught. | 
would call to your attention that the path of life is strewn 
with the bones of those who failed to make the necessary 
adjustments to the new conditions of the times. Is there any 
reason for believing that man might be an exception? 


Bolivia In Early 1959 


UNITED STATES MUST EVOLVE A NEW LATIN AMERICAN POLICY 
By CHARLES W. ARNADE, Professor of History, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Delivered at the World Affairs Conference, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, April 6, 1959 


HE MARCH, 1959, events in Bolivia are still fresh in 

our minds. It would be superfluous to sketch the story 

as it made headlines in most all newspapers. Not since 
the beginning of the great social revolution of Bolivia in 
1952 has this country so captivated the public and govern- 
mental attention of the United States. Practically every large 
newspaper ventured an editorial opinion, which in most 
cases reflected a critical attitude toward the Bolivian revolution 
and United States policy. For example, John S. Knight, editor 
of the Miami Herald, a paper interested and very sensitive 
to Latin American relations, said that “few Latin American 
countries are prepared to accept the responsibility for their 
own mistakes and Bolivia is no exception. Bolivia shows the 
folly of wasteful foreign aid.” Not being acquainted with 
the tremendous complexities of Bolivia, most editors fell into 
easy, but understandable, simplifications. 

Solely considering Bolivia’s history or even the events of 
its social revolution since 1952, the March events were of 
considerably less importance. Indeed they were of a healthy 
nature. The strain of the stabilization program which had 
prohibited large salary increases but had failed to stop the 
pace of the inflation had created tensions that at any moment 
might have exploded against courageous President Siles. It 
could have brought the overthrow of Siles and his cabinet 
by the left-wing faction of the governing MNR. The political 
stability of the revolution which had been shaky for over a 
year had deteriorated fast. The Time article pulled the trigger 
but the gun was already loaded and the shot, instead of going 
against the presidential palace, el palacio quemado, went to 
the United States Embassy and associated offices. My own 
fear that the mob violence might be turned in the successive 
days against the government did not occur. Siles had weathered 
another crisis, maybe with the inadvertent help of Time 
magazine or the U. S. employee responsible for the divide- 
Bolivia statement. This might be considered a far-fetched 
politico-psychological analysis of the March events, yet they 
are based on my own interest in following the revolution in 
the greatest detail possible. 

From a more global point of view the March events had 
a multiple meaning which could be interpreted as good flare 
signals to the United States. It was the first violent anti-U. S. 
demonstration since the Nixoh incidents. Second, it again 
focuses the question of foreign aid. Third, again it raises the 
question of the ability and preparation of our overseas em- 
ployees. Fourth, the responsibility of the U. S. press read in 
other countries is squarely put to a test. Fifth, the U. S. support 


of the Bolivian National Revolution might be questioned 
Therefore the mob violence in Bolivia, sparked by a supposed 
wisecrack of a U. S. employee at the La Paz embassy and 
eagerly swallowed by Time magazine, should be interpreted 
seriously and unemotionally because of its interesting ram 
fications that affect the United States more than Bolivia 

The incidents of Vice President Nixon’s journey last year 
shocked, as we all know, the whole public opinion of 
United States. As if with an ice-cold shower, complaceim 
United States awoke to the grim facts that something had 
gone wrong in our Latin American policy. To be sure, in 
formed experts of Latin America among university faculties 
large business concerns and labor organizations had long 
warned the U. S. of impending trouble. They often repeated 
that the good neighbor was becoming a very sore neighbor 
and that just as in Asia and Africa nationalism and the revolt 
of the masses was spreading steadily over Latin America. It 
appeared that governmental agencies ignored or laughed oft 
these warnings as coming from alarmists, eggheads, antiquated 
businessmen and radical labor leaders. The average State 
Department official and other governmental employees, frying 
in their own deceit, were—and still are—blinded to the 
realities. The frantic search for causes and remedies after thé 
Nixon trip died down quickly. Some minor changes wer 
undertaken but by early 1959 they were hardly noticeabl 
Whatever happened to Milton Eisenhower's and even Mr 
Nixon's own recommendations? By the time of the sensation 
overthrow of Baptista and Castro's revolutionary victory the 
United States had again returned to its passive role 
naturally missed the chance to be a real constructive force i 
the Cuban situation. We.-were forced to pull out our am 
bassador, a well-intentioned businessman from Florida wit! 
no previous knowledge of Spanish America, and replace hin 
with one of our rare good career officers, Ambassador Bonsal 
until then stationed in Bolivia. Bonsal was supposed to cur 
our mistakes in Cuba but the moment he left Bolivia hel! 
broke out in La Paz and his former staff fled high La Paz 
for an even higher place. Maybe we ought to ask Bonsal to bi 
one month ambassador in Cuba and then the next one serve 
in Bolivia and then return to Cuba and so on. 


She 


In summary, the post-Nixon reaction has hardly been ch 
neled into positive action and the Bolivian events of Mar 
again showed the ugly temper of Latin America toward thi 
United States. The mob action in La Paz and Cochabamba 
and Oruro, less severe than that in Lima and Caracas in 1958 
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ved thar t United States has become, rightly or 
ria non grata to the Latin masses. The immediate 
! Bolivian eruption, Tyme magazine containing the 
le-Bolivia statement, is only superficial. Resentment has 
ep roots and exists in all countries from Mexico to Ar 
Soon after Nixon had been assailed in Peru and 
government of Bolivia boasted about the excel- 
ption of the Vice President in La Paz. They even 
{ the fact in the New York Times of January 4, 1959, 
g “Bienvenido, Mr. Nixon.” Two months 
B i had joined Peru and Venezuela as places where 
American violence had taken place. The statement of 
\ r Andrade, Bolivia’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, that 
( munists had inspired the mob violence is a too 
nalization to be accepted. Severe anti-United 
ns had taken place short of one year after 
Nixon tour. And more of these same mob expressions 
nably occur in Latin America in the future. A 
{ unemotional reevaluation of our foreign policy 
Spanish America must be undertaken 
raditional complaint of the Latin governments ts that 
United States has neglected them. This refers mostly to 
id. Truly the aid to Latin America has been only a 
fraction of what has been given to Europe and Asia. 
\X 1g elaborate statistics it can be said that some 
untries in these two latter areas received more aid 
twenty Latin republics. Anyone believing this 
gument might assume that a program of stepped up 
reig id in Latin America would considerably improve 
rained relationship. The Bolivian case now stands as 
pable example thar this is not true. Since 1953 Bolivia has 
ved aid to consolidate her social revolution. The total 
far given to her is 129 million. The Christian 
Monitor of January 13, 1959, in an editorial stated 
Spain, who began receiving aid at the same time as 
Boliv 1 received “about a billion dollars” and that in 
9 aid v 1 come to over $200,000,000. But as the Wall 
of March 10, 1959, pointed out, Bolivia had 
{"in U.S $43 per Bolivian, the highest per capita 
whole foreign aid setup.” Undoubtedly the figure 
f the Journal is rate, making Bolivia one of the land- 
he foreign aid program. Therefore in the case of 
Bolivia omplaint of neglece is mot valid, yet anti 
American feeling has been sharpened 
Phe recent Bolivian example is then an appealing argument 
h foreign aid. This was the main contention of 
lirorials discussing the Bolivia situation. The isolationist 


foreign aid partisans had a heyday in the March riots 

Boliv The Wall Street Journal, which already in Decem- 

gainst the Bolivian program, in an 

reprinted by the often flag-waving Reader's 

iow in March triumphantly shouted, “The Bolivia 
p proves again that dollars cannot assure amity and 

fren dulls the edge of responsibility.” Naturally 
rain of truth in this assertion. At the same time 
mply that we are the good uncle and these 

) \ f re ingt teful children First, the United States is 
| unselfish Santa Claus who hands out money 

f ncere desire to help countries who are in need 

of the editorials imply. There is indeed a selfish 

with some genuine idealism. In the case of 

was very possible that a collapse of the National 

R tion would ve brought to power an extreme leftist 
vith Open sympathy to the Soviet-Sino alliance 

second r foreign aid program brought into Bolivia many 
reaucrats who often shocked and offended th 

ve Bolivians. Third. many of these bureaucrats 
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ignorant of the Bolivian way of life, took a too commanding 
attitude, indeed interfering in the internal affairs of th 
country. Fourth, there was waste, duplication, excessive over- 
charge, lack of useful investment, overstaffing, and other 
items well known to those who have followed the entire 
foreign aid program. The wastefulness of the U. S. in the 
Bolivian aid program has even shocked serious minded Bolivi- 
an economists accustomed to standard corruption practices 
in their own country. 

Finally, there is the psychology of underdeveloped nations, 
restless, nationalistic, always suspicious of the more advanced 
nations. A country in its development is and behaves like a 
teenager. This is something that we must accept although it 
is irrational and cannot be changed by lectures or money. 
The United States, after it emerged from its own War of 
Independence, behaved more or less the same way. Let's 
seriously speculate how this country would have acted if, 
let's say, France would have supplied foreign aid to the young 
United States during one of her late eighteen or early nineteen 
hundred depressions. If a host of French officials had come 
to Philadelphia or Washington, throwing around their weight, 
renting the most expensive houses, having salaries far above 
those of the president of the republic, etc., most American 
people would have reacted in the same way as today’s Bolivians. 
The people see only the immediate annoying aspects, easily 
forgetting the deserving overall purpose. Since the United 
States has to deal with the sensitive psychology of these 
nations it has always been my contention that if aid is neces- 
sary it should be handled through the United Nations, or in 
the case of Latin America, the Pan American Union. Waste, 
luplication, overstaffing naturally would not be cured, maybe 
increased, but it is better to have, for example, an Indian, a 
Peruvian, a Swede, an Egyptian and others run the program 
in a country for obvious reasons. The United States could not 
be accused of selfish purposes or its representatives of inter- 
fering in the affairs of a country. And improper and undigni 
fied behavior and lack of preparation by personnel could not 
be blamed on the United States alone. 

The inadequacy of this country’s overseas employees is an 
often discussed matter. In our Bolivian case the immediate 
cause for the March riots was the unwarranted divide-Bolivia 
statement by a United States government employee. There 
seems now little doubt that this gross wisecrack was made by 
a United States official although the man identified by Drew 
Pearson seems apparently to be in the clear. To be fair to the 
employee who made the statement, he said nothing new. | 
have heard the divide-Bolivia-among-its-neighbors theory as 
often as I have been in Bolivia, starting with my teens in 
1939. When a Bolivian becomes disgusted with his country 
he uses it sometimes as a figure of speech. My father, who 
taught in the Bolivian military academy, has heard it from 
his student officers. Many Latin Americans, especially Bolivia's 
neighbors, when speaking of Bolivia use the same remark. 

There is indeed a historic basis to the assertion. Bolivia's 
creation was the result of an international balance between the 
Bolivarian powers to the north and the United Provinces of 
La Plata. She was created as a buffer state. During the course 
of the nineteenth century attempts at union with Peru failed 
twice, because Argentina and Chile refused to sanction it and 
even once went together to war to avoid such action. Yet 
neighbors did nibble at Bolivia and each one of them was 
able to conquer by force or subversion some Bolivian terri- 
tory, reducing the country to about half of its original size in 
1825. But today Bolivia has achieved a national unity and 
no Latin American country dares or wants to infringe on 
Bolivia's sovereignty. I have never heard or read of any 
Bolivian or Latin American in an official position mentioning 
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the partition statement. It is preposterous that a United 
States employee should have said it. Indeed it represents a 
serious reflection on our Foreign Service and related agencies. 

We all have heard about the improvement of this country’s 
overseas employees, how only qualified people are employed 
and the stiff tests they have to pass, etc. Has this really oc- 
curred? Even Vice President Nixon, when he returned from 
his stormy tour of South America, complained about the 
too many cocktail parties and the too little person-to-person 
contact of embassy officials. One of the most unpleasant places 
for me in Bolivia was always the U. S. Embassy. The Marine 
guards were unfriendly and tactless, the beautiful secretaries 
unfriendly and snippy, the various consuls overbearing and 
the attaches smooth and too slick. Indeed I have seen most 
able men in the embassy but they were precisely those who 
were held back in promotion. It was the Bolivian employees 
with salaries ridiculous when compared to their American 
supervisors who were friendly, charming and helpful. The 
situation is not better in the various associated offices. Yet 
you find once in a while a man who is really interested in 
the people and in the country and who charms the Bolivians 
with his openmindedness, anxiety, good humor and simplicity. 

Furthermore, we have too many American nationals in 
Bolivia. Any foreigners in number, especially when their 
standard of living is far above that of the country’s citizens, 
will be resented. This fact was confirmed by Juan de Onis in 
the New York Times of March 20. Twenty U. S. government 
employees were immediately pulled out of Bolivia. Onis 
wrote that there are “too many American advisors and official 
automobiles in sight to show for six years’ expensive aid.” 
Some of the jobs could be easily turned over to qualified 
Bolivians. Often one wonders what certain U. S. employees 
do. For example, in charge of cultural activities there are at 
the embassy in La Paz a Cultural Affairs Officer, a Public 
Affairs Officer and an Information Officer. Now there is 
unquestionably a difference between these but I have failed 
to find it out although I have shown interest. Whenever you 
write to them either you receive no answer or you addressed 
your inquiry to the wrong man. The Bolivians are also con- 
fused abour it. This overlapping of jobs occurs in most all 
departments. Another critical aspect is the continual changes 
of these officials. Since 1953 I have known of five different 
Cultural Affairs Officers. Most of them arrived in Bolivia 
without any knowledge of Bolivian history, letters or journal- 
ism. After some embarrassing moments they got to know at 
least the principal leaders in the field from whom they learned 
much about Bolivia, only to be transferred to another post. 
I believe that when the March riots occurred all three men 
in the Cultural Division were new. In summary, the im- 
provement in our overseas employees, especially in the case 
of Bolivia, still remains doubtful. It must be stated that since 
La Paz is so high up it is considered a not too desirable 
place and because of this it has not been cursed with U. § 
ambassadors that were strictly political appointees because of 
a campaign debt. In the last decade the U. S. ambassadors 
were good career officers. 

With regard to point number four, dealing with the 
responsibility of the press, not much can be said. The article 
of Time magazine was in part good, in part biased, and the 
divide-Bolivia statement unnecessary. I think that what was 
written in the Latin American edition could have been printed 
for the American edition without provoking any protest on 
the part of the Bolivian people or the Bolivian government. 
The American version is the one that should have appeared 
in the Latin American edition read in Bolivia. Someone com 
mitted a blunder in Time magazine that could have been 
avoided by more judicious planning withour sacrificing onc 
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word of the story. At the same time it was improper tor th 
Bolivian government to protest to the United States govern 
ment. The present Minister of Foreign Affairs of Bolivi. 
Victor Andrade, has spent many years in the United States 
and he knows too well that the United States government 
cannot be held responsible for a magazine article. The 
Bolivian newspaper, Ultima Hora, which was partially respon 
sible for inciting mob violence, admitted later that Time 
magazine was a private enterprise and not connected with 
the United States government. At the same time thought 
should be given if Mrs. Luce should again qualify for a posi 
as ambassador when her husband's magazine is often critical 
of certain foreign governments. It is certainly not a good idea 
to send her to Brazil, a neighbor of Bolivia. 

This brings us to our last but most important point, that 
of the United States’ support of the Bolivian National Revolu 
tion. Professor Robert Alexander has just published a boo! 
in which he sketches the Revolution in a journalistic style 
(The Bolivian National Revolution, Rutgers University Press 
1959). Alexander states that the “National Revolution which 
began [on April 9, 1952] . is the most profound move 
ment for social change which has swept any Latin American 
country since the Mexican Revolution of 1910.” I agree 
with Professor Alexander. The Revolution, led by the Move 
ment of the National Revolution, the MNR, has given Bolivia 
a seven-year rule, something unheard of in recent Bolivian 
history. This alone is an establishment of political stability 
normally absent in Bolivia’s past. But the revolution is much 
deeper. The whole economic and social order has been changed 
The mining magnates who dominated Bolivian politics 
managing Bolivian presidents and legislators at their will 
lost their mines and their power. The army which had been 
the protector of the old, established order and engaged in 
ruthless political maneuvering was abolished. The Indians 
who constitute the great majority of Bolivia gained all political 
rights. A thorough land reform was proclaimed by whic! 
the Indians won land. The educational system was chang 
and put on a more democratic basis. Labor unions and agrarian 
syndicates were given great power. 

The reforms, undertaken with great speed, created many 
social, political and especially economic problems such as a 
galloping inflation and food shortages which brought Bolivia 
to the verge of collapse. In 1953, probably at the recom 
mendation of Mr. Milton Eisenhower, the United State: 
granted economic aid to Bolivia. It is said that this aid saved 
the Revolution. This is a feasible but not categorical as 
sumption, The accepted purpose for granting aid was to save 
Bolivia from falling into the hands of the Communists. If ¢) 
Revolution collapsed the right, because of its years of mi 
management, could under no circumstances regain power. Thx 
vacuum would have been filled by the extreme left. Again w 
are dealing with a strong possibility rather than a complet 
assurance that this would have happened. I myself believ 
that lack of foreign aid to Bolivia would not have produc 
a Communist or Communist-front regime in Bolivia. 7 
Revolution would have swung farther to the left, which to mj 
mind would have been of little damage to the United Srates 
A situation similar to Mexico from 1914 to 1917 might hav 
prevailed, which slowly would have been channeled into 
more conservative phase. The Bolivian Revolution. w 
then have travelled the whole swing of a complete soci 
movement and been a genuine nativistic revolution without 
outside influence. United States economic intervention h 
arrested the swing of the revolution into more radical chan 
nels, at the same time giving the left a wonderful issu 
blaming the United States for all the ills of the Revolution 
Even the right wing of the revolutionary party in power | 


} 
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noing © the government of having sold the 
ples of the Revolution for U. S. money. La Prensa 
f La Paz, on Mar i, 1959, in a most sound editorial 
Bolivia y ‘Progresismo’” stated that the purpose of 
Revolution was economic liberation which was needed. 
B frer seven years of revolutionary government “Bolivia 
than ever in its history upon ‘Yanqui imperial- 
La Prensa accepts the fact that before 1952 Bolivia 
verned by a few hands” of the tin oligarchy, but even 
Bolivia financed its own budget.” Today, 
La Pr i, fifty per cent of the budget comes from 
LU’. S. aid. It looks as if there ts a nearly unanimous agreement 
Bolivia of all sections that foreign aid is no panacea 
| rmore, those who called for the aid, the middle and 
wings of the governing party, believe that United States’ 
erosity is due to its fear of Communism in Latin America 
\ ser look at United States’ action in Latin America, 
specially in Bolivia and Guatemala, indeed bears out this 
f. The Bolivian revolution of 1952 is quite similar to 


Guatemalan regime under Arevalo and Arbenz. Both 
are indigenous in race and have a close resemblance 
1 many other rsepects. Guatemala began a real social revolu- 


n, in which Communism made some inroads, because of 
buses of the rich in power who had neglected the 

es. Bolivia nationalized the mining oligarchy and Guate- 
wanted to cut the great power of the United Fruit 
Company. Both proclaimed extensive agrarian reforms, of 


hich the Bolivian one was more radical but the Guatemalan 
1e affected the United Fruit Company because of its ex- 


ensive land holdings. The Bolivian land reform had no equal 
nd giant to cope with but only huge estates belonging to 


ls who had mistreated their Indians and lived in the 
es in expensive villas. The mining oligarchy which lost 
ldings was owned by three men: two Bolivians, Patifio 
Aramayo, and one German, Hochschild. All three lived 
ious! utside of Bolivia and gave little social benefits 
eir workers It should be said that Aramayo was the 
social minded of the three and he was the least hated. 
summary, we have two real social revolutions similar in 
ype, with Communist infiltration in both, because of the 
nature of the social changes and the countries’ pasts, 
ich more noticed in Guatemala 
tes’ reaction toward these two revolutions 
lifferent. In the case of Guatemala it pulled the strings 
1 the scenes to terminate the revolution, overthrowing 
Arbenz government and bringing to an end some genuine 
etorms. In Bolivia the United States intervened eco- 
lly to save the revolution. This diametrically opposed 
in leaves the United States open to a most interesting 
sation. Bolivia’s revolution did not affect U. S. interests 
tin mines did not belong to U. S. citizens, although 
were some U. S. stockholders but they had little influence 
loings of Washington. In Guatemala the United Fruit 
Company suffered as the tin magnates did in Bolivia, but 
1 Fruit was \merican enterprise that had the ears 
he United States government. In Bolivia the United States 


The United Sta 


s afraid that the collapse of the revolution would bring 
Communist regime to power. In summary, in one case this 
nery terminated the revolution because of Communist 
ength and a large American company was affected. In the 
ise we feathered a revolution that had done damage, 

st as much damage, to a private interest but not of 
\merican nationals, because of feared Communist strength 
e future. This then is a clear demonstration of a policy 

led solely by a quantitative measurement of Communist 
ngth in each particular case, disregarding other factors. In 


we used different, if not opposed, methods for the 
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same simple purpose. It requires no great intelligence on the 
part of any Latin American to come to the conclusion that aid 
is not a two-way street but rather only to help the security of 
the United States. A Latin American policy based on this 
premise with its multiple means of achieving the same end 
will never evoke a good response. The Bolivian case stands 
as a good example of this. The recent Bolivian anti-American 
demonstrations prove that such a policy can easily backfire. 

In beginning this article I stated that most U. S. newspaper 
editorials were critical of the United States Bolivian policy. 
I wish to end this discussion by saying that the same goes 
for the Bolivian papers. Of the many editorials about U. S. 
aid in the newspapers let me cite some written by two 
influential dailies in the capital. Ultima Hora, on November 
5, 1958, long before the March riots, wrote that in theory 
American help was given without strings attached but soon 
it became obvious that aid officials believed in the old saying, 
Don't look a gift horse in the mouth.” American interference 
in strictly national affairs grew proportionately with an 
increase in aid, Ultima Hora continued. The Bolivian gov- 
ernmental employee, high and low, was rapidly being reduced 
to a role of strict obedience, losing his right to administer. 
In summary, said Ultima Hora, “the whole administrative 
apparatus does not have authority, initiative and responsibility 
any more.” The same newspaper on March 5, 1959, just after 
the riots, demanded an end to American aid and thoroughly 
denounced the Bolivian people for their lack of initiative to 
pull out of the economic crisis with their own resources. The 
paper said that if the United States really wants to help under- 
developed lands it should use a more intelligent way of doing 
it, such as giving subsidies to its own industry in order to 
buy foreign raw material at higher prices, rather than depress 
world prices. 

El Diario, the largest newspaper, in an editorial entitled 
Ayuda Norteamericana” of November 11, 1958, reported 
that American aid is administered by a most inefficient 
bureaucracy which has between four and five thousand em- 
ployees. The highest paid Bolivian official receives no more 
than $70 a month, while there are over one hundred Ameri- 
cans who make more than ten times this amount. They get a 
free car, cheap cigarettes, etc., all duty free. El Diario wrote 
that the aid program is far more bureaucratic than any 
Bolivian offices, well known for their lack of efficiency. The 
editor begs that the United States, if it gives money, should 
please spend it with “intelligence and prudence.” The paper 
and its editors are indeed, I believe, sincerely shocked by th« 
American waste which stands out so much more glaringly in 
a very poor land. Seventeen days later E/ Diario criticized the 
government for accepting and requesting more aid because 
it would not solve Bolivia’s problems but would only stimu- 
late more waste and make the nation a huge charity case. 
The editors said sternly that in today’s Bolivia “no one wants 
to work honorably any more and the government not only 
permits this idleness but stimulates it.” Yet this government 
which “proclaimed the economic independence of Bolivia . . . 
solicits American help. Never has the country undertaken such 
a step asking help for her misery. It was the nationalistic 
government which made such a sad request from the altruistic 
foreign government.” One thing has to be mentioned. E/ 
Diario years ago endorsed the National Revolution whole- 
heartedly. 

In summary, there is a strong dissatisfaction running from 
anger to shame about the United States policy in Bolivia 
The Troubles of Bolivia,” as the New York Times of March 
23, 1959, calls it, point to the need for a complete revision 
of the Bolivia policy. Indeed it is the clearest example that 
the United States must work out a new Latin American policy. 
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A Medern Foreign Policy 


COORDINATION OF ECONOMIC POLICIES WILL LEAD TO 
COORDINATION OF POLITICAL AND DIPLOMATIC POLICIES 


By ELMO ROPER, Elmo Roper & Assoctates, New York City 


Delivered before the Baltimore League of Women Voters, Baltimore, Maryland, March 24, 1959 


HAVE NOT come here tonight with a ready-made 

solution for the Berlin crisis. | have come here with some 

thoughts about how to live in a world of chronic crisis, 
and more specifically, about the requirements of a modern 
foreign policy for the United States. 

The issue facing our generation is simple: it is whether or 
not we shall survive. If we do achieve such a basic, primitive 
goal we shall need to call into use‘all the subtlety, foresight, 
wisdom, and inventiveness that is latent in our civilization. 
In order to save what is precious and essential in that 
civilization we must cut out ruthlessly those parts of our 
thought and behavior which have ceased to be relevant to 
the circumstances in which we live and have begun to 
threaten our chances for continued growth and life. We must 
give up cherished habits and prejudices or we will find our- 
selves, at best out of step, at worst out of existence, in a 
world where the once powerless are becoming more powerful 
each year. 

I suppose, today, there is no longer any need to prove that 
this is so. The evidence lies all around us. We have invented 
weapons of unprecedented power and at the same time have 
found ways of delivering these weapons quickly on target, 
through our conquest of space—inner and to some extent outer. 
The scientists of the world, responding to the requests of 
their sovereign governments, have found a way to destroy 
those governments in a matter of hours. Military victory has 
become an obsolete concept in a world within push button 
distance of nuclear destruction. The “Winner” in the next 
big war will be that nation which kept 25 per cent of its 
total population alive for 12 hours longer than did its rival. 
Yet, wearily, automatically, we go on with the futile race 
for monopoly of the capacity for atomic terror—although no 
such monopoly can ever again exist. We don’t seem to know 
what else to do. Faced with a rival we cannot trust and with 
whom we have not been able to come to terms, perhaps we 
have no choice but to continue trying to keep abreast both 
of the Russians and of the latest refinements of nuclear science. 
But surely no one is kidding himself that any longer can 
we buy security with our millions so expended. No one in 
his right mind is. Military security, like military victory, is a 
phrase from a dead language, a language which was struck 
forever dumb thirteen years ago at Hiroshima. 

Because the traditional military meanings have been de- 
stroyed, it is now necessary to find other ways to approach 
what, if we cannot call it security, we can think of at least as 
a diminution of insecurity in today’s harrowed world. 

What we must do is rethink the bases of our relations with 
the rest of the world. Actually the last two decades have 
already brought about a revolution in America’s understand- 
ing of her relations with the rest of the world. The United 
States was until comparatively recently Europe's step-child, 
borrowing culture as well as money from the Old World— 
that is, when she felt the need to go abroad at all, for most 
of the time she was quite content to stay at home, exploring 
her vast undeveloped natural wealth and settling her own 
frontier. Busy with our own growth we knew little about 
the outside world and seemed to care less. Even as our for- 


tunes became more and more deeply interwoven with those 
of the world “beyond the water's edge,” we turned our face 
away from the full implications of this fact, unwilling to 
become embroiled with the troubles of what seemed to us an 
alien world. We all remember, with not too much _ pride 
how stubbornly we resisted this embroilment throughout th« 
1930's and in the end how little choice we had. In a sens« 
we might be likened to children, unwilling to grow up, 
reluctant to leave off the happy games of youth to face th 
more serious and complex involvements of adulthood. Bu 
a child grows up, whether he likes it or not, and one day we 
woke up to find that was just what had been going on. We 
found that America is no longer in the posture of a helpless 
child, surrounded by all-knowing, all-powerful adults, but 
nation in its prime, surrounded by others whose time of great 
power is either past or yet to come—and one strong and 
implacable enemy. And we are so deeply involved with thes« 
other nations—all of them—that there will never again be 
any way out for us but to face up to the full implications of 
that fact. 

How we got there is no secret. We reached this peak ot 
strength because we have a unique inventive and business 
genius that enabled us to transform our abundant natural 
resources into the equally abundant products of man’s tech 
nology. We reached this deep involvement with the rest of 
the world, partly through the stepping up of transportation 
and communication through that same technology so that 
places once surrounded by a romantic aura of distance now 
are within harshly unromantic bomber range. But all this is 
less due to transportation itself than to what transportation 
has made possible: an unprecedented flow of international 
trade. It is trade that binds our world together and makes i 
forever impossible for us to return to a simpler, self-sufficient 
past. 

I don't suppose there are many of us left who would 
proclaim that the United States has the ability to “go it 
alone” in the matter of the supplies we need to keep our 
standard of living at the level it is. Yet, | think we still tend 
to overrate the extent to which we can rely on our own 
resources to keep us the richest and most powerful nation 
in the world. Here are some sobering facts about our resource 
from the report made in 1952 by the President's Materials 
Policy Commission, headed by William S$. Paley—and it 
cidentally, one of the most penetrating reports of our time 

“The United States’ appetite for materials is Gargantuan 
and so far, insatiable. At mid-century, the Nation uses up 
over 214 billion tons of materials each year to keep itself 
going and support its standard of living. With a population 
of 151 million, each person consumes, on an average, 18 
tons a year. He uses about 14,000 pounds of fuel for heat and 
energy—warming houses and offices, running automobiles and 
locomotives, firing factory boilers, smelting metals, and 
hundreds of other tasks. He uses 10,000 pounds of building 
materials—lumber, stone, cement, sand and gravel, and so on 
—800 pounds of metals—(winnowed from 5,000 pounds of 
ores). He eats nearly 1,600 pounds of food; this, together with 
cotton and other fibers for clothing, and with pulpwood fo: 








than in the year 
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per, and other miscellaneous products mounts up to 5,/00 
inds of agricultural materials. In addition he uses 800 
nds of non-metallics, such as lime fertilizer and chemical 
W materials 
Such levels of consumption, climaxing 5O years of phe 
omenal economic progress, levy a severe drain on every 
kind of resource we have: minerals, forests, soil and water. In 
he first 5O years of the 20th century, as population doubled 
ind our total national output reached five times the 1900 level, 
he stream of raw materials increased in volume and value 
ntil, in 1950, it was worth two and one-half times as much 
in constant dollars) as it was in 1900... In 1950 we were 
ng from the earth 


two and one-half times more bituminous coal: 


irce times more copper, 
three and one-half times more iron ore; 
four times more zinc; 
cwenty-six times more natural gas; 
thirty times more crude oil; 
900. The quantity of most metals and mineral 
rels used in the United States since the firss World War 


exceeds the total used throughout the entire world in all of 


istory preceding 1914. 
[hen the report goes on to say, “This vast drain, greater 
,lay than yesterday, and inescapably greater tomorrow than 


today, upon resources that cannot be renewed has become the 
most challenging aspect of our present-day economy. A ton 


of ore removed from the earth is a ton gone forever; each 


rrel of oil discovered means one less remaining . . . The 


has clearly passed when we can afford the luxury of 


viewing our resources as unlimited and hence taking them 


understand them 


es 


iS ll 


granted. In the United States, the supplies of the evident, 
e cheap, the accessible, are running out. The plain fact is 
it we have skimmed the cream of our resources as we now 
Ac the start of the century we produced 

per cent more raw materials than we consumed 
excluding food); by mid-century we were consuming 10 
cent more materials than we produced. We had completed 
slow transition from a raw materials surplus nation to a 

w materials deficit nation.” 

So there we are. The nation with the highest standard of 
ving in the world and greatly dependent on the rest of the 
vorld to maintain it. We are not used to thinking this way 
bout our position in the world. We are used to thinking of 
if Own resources as limitless, and in recent years it has been 

y to see the rest of the world as either an outstretched hand, 
1 the case of our European friends and the underdeveloped 

intries of Asia, or an outstretched fist, in the case of Russia 

id her Communist-controlled bloc of nations. But it is 

nevertheless. However strong we are now, however 
reative and inventive and humanly resourceful we continue to 
xe, the plain fact is that we need the world just as it needs 

Our choice is no longer whether to mingle in world affairs 

to leave them alone; it is between more and less intelligent, 
ore and less constructive ways of playing our part in that 

rid. | want to talk today about what I consider to be some 
f the more intelligent ways of participating in that world 
Ir is essential that we redefine our relations with the three 


‘rroups Of nations into which the world can be roughly 


ivided: (1) the Communist and Communist-controlled na- 
ns, (2) the underdeveloped existing nations and the would- 
nations of Asia and Africa who have tended to avoid 


finite alignment with power blocs outside their own regions, 
id (3) our accustomed allies, the friendly and democratic 
ons who, for the most part, are located in the Western 


part of the world 


Finally 4) we must do some fresh thinking abour the 
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U. N. and the role it has to play in maintaining and solidifying 
peace. 

I. First of all, we meed to accept the fact that Russia and 
the Communist world will not disappear—except possibly 
arm and arm with us—will not stop trying to win over other 
parts of the world, and may not change its character except 
slowly. And at the same time we should keep in the backs of 
our minds that old truism that the only thing certain 25 
change. In that, there is hope for Man. Meanwhile, we must 
deal with Russia on a realistic basis. Military competition is 
a blind alley—although it may be an essential one. Russia 
has already seen this and has engaged in powerful campaigns 
to win friends and influence people on an economic, political 
and ideological basis. Much can be done within the frame- 
work of “peaceful coexistence” and Russia has been quick 
to see and take advantage of this. 

We may not like Russian Imperialism, or the Police State 
concept or the callousness of so-called “Communism,” but 
for the present, we shall have to find a way of coexisting with 
them, for there is no alternative but non-existence. What we 
must get out of is being in a position where we act only 
negatively, defensively, trying to fight Communist advances, 
minimize its gains, but offering nothing positive of our own. 

Up to now, Communism has been on the march, while 
democracy has been, more often than not, on the limp. 

Right now we are going through a particularly severe 
crisis in Our relations with Russia, the issue being Berlin. We 
have met the latest Russian threats, in the main, with intransi- 
gence. I think we need to find a way to inject a greater measure 
of flexibility into our approach to this, as to other situations. 

The answer may or may not be a Summit meeting, but 
through some means a way must be found to “coexist” in 
a less risky and dangerous manner than we have been doing. 
One can get dizzy, one can lose his sense of proportion, one 
can even fatally lose his balance, when forced to live regularly 
on the brink of a precipice. 

I should like to talk a little here about our relations—or 
perhaps I should say, our lack of relations—with Communist 
China, because our attitude toward that country provides an 
excellent case study with which to exhibit the inadequacies 
of our general approach to international relations. And this 
inadequacy is present, mind you, in our attitude toward a 
country that more than one observer has called our number 
one challenge in the world today—even outstripping that of 
Soviet Russia. 

Whenever the public is asked about Communist China, 
their answer is quick and definite: Red China should not be 
traded with, should not be recognized, should not be let 
into the U. N. In other words, in the minds of a large majority 
of Americans, the best attitude to take toward a nation which 
represents one quarter of the world’s population is to ignore it. 

The public's attitude toward the Chinese Nationalists is 
more complex: Although few expect Chiang Kai-shek to 
return to power on the mainland, and although even fewer 
were ready to go to the defense of the disputed offshore 
islands last fall, Americans are favorable to the Nationalist 
leader by a four to three ratio. 

On what are these sentiments based? In too few cases are 
they based on a knowledge of the real situation. Last fall, 
when the papers were full of the newly erupted crisis in the 
Formosa straits, we asked a national cross-section: “Do you 
happen to remember the names of the islands that the Com- 
munist Chinese forces have recently been bombarding?” At 
that time, only 52 per cent could name Quemoy and only 30 
per cent could name Matsu. 

The difference at that time in the opinions of the informed 
and the uninformed was great. People who couldn't identify 
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either the islands under bombardment or the Secretary of 
Defense were extremely reluctant to see America fight over 
either the offshore islands or Formosa itself. At the same 
time, very few of them had any criticism of Eisenhower's 
handling of foreign affairs, although at that time he was 
advocating a rather militant policy in respect to Quemoy 
and Matsu. Nor did they have any particular criticism of 
Chiang Kai-shek—most of this relatively uninformed group 
thought rather highly of him—dut wouldn't help defend him 
on Formosa! 

Turning to the much smaller, informed group, we find 
that they are much more consistent. The vote on whether to 
fight, if necessary, at least for Formosa, is much closer—more 
evenly divided. (This group also rejected the idea of fighting 
over Quemoy and Matsu.) So is the vote of approval or 
disapproval of Eisenhower's handling of foreign aftairs— 
many more of them disapproved. And these people had a 
lower opinion of Chiang and his chances to regain mainland 
power than did the less informed group—although they were 
at the same time more walling to come to his defense. 

Obviously, the patterns of thought and feeling that under- 
lay these two complexes of attitudes were quite different. For 
the uninformed group, opposition to a fight in the Formosa 
straits was a quick instinctive reaction, based on little or no 
knowledge of the actual situation. Their support for Eisen- 
hower's handling of foreign affairs was also based on an 
emotional feeling about Eisenhower rather than any specific 
thing that he had done. Also with Chiang Kai-shek, these 
people were probably expressing a vague residue of the good 
feeling that was built up for Chiang by President Roosevelt 
and others during World War II, rather than any concrete 
information about the Nationalist leader. 

Our popular attitude toward Red China, then—and our 
official policy has closely paralleled our popular attitude—has 
been uninformed, and consequently emotional. Our stance has 
fluctuated between that of an indignant preacher and a 
frightened ostrich—when we find we can’t lecture unpleasant 
realities away we dig into the sand for a doze. Both attitudes 
are supremely unrealistic and can be supremely dangerous. 

II. The second great part of the world with which we must 
enter into new relations is the so-called underdeveloped 
regions of Asia and Africa. The nations of the Near, Middle 
and Far East are in some ways the most sophisticated, know- 
ing countries in the world, but in some ways they are the 
most naive. These regions contain the oldest cultures in the 
world and the newest nations. Their forms of government 
are different from ours; many are not democratic at all, in 
others democracy has put down only tentative roots which 
are not yet grounded in the essential soil of universal educa- 
tion and a people free enough from the day-to-day struggle 
for physical survival to think beyond the hope of bread and 
shelter. 

These are countries with great resources which have only 
begun to be developed and utilized. When they are, the world 
will be richer and safer for it. Richer, because we shall all 
benefit from their increased capacity for exporting and their 
increased economic self-sufficiency. Safer, because as long as 
these nations live on a margin of survival, their economic 
insecurity will express itself also as psychological and political 
insecurity, and nations ridden by insecurity are bad bets for 
democracy—and peace. Until these nations get on a sound 
economic footing, they will be easy prey for the kind of 
demagoguery that seeks a scapegoat for their economic ills. 
This can take the form of leaders who stir up trouble with 
an outside and often imagined “enemy” to deflect attention 
from troubles at home, leaders whose most powerful weapon 
is their ability to involve great powers in the conflicts and 
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tensions of small nations, thereby scaring the world int 
bribery and appeasement. Or it can take the dread form ot 
surrender to the irrevocable tyranny of a Communist govern 
ment, which closes the nation off from further movement 
toward freedom and economic progress. 

The question with regard to these countries, then, is not 
whether or not to get them speedily on the way to fruitful 
development of their barely tapped resources. The question 
lies in How this should be done. I think the answer is that 
it should be done in a number of ways at one and the same 
time. 

A good deal of it can be done by private investment 
Probably a good deal more than is presently being done can 
be done by private investment. But however much can and 
should be done by private investment, there are some things 
it cannot do. In the least developed countries, much ground 
work has to be laid before profitable enterprise can be begun. 
Surveying must be done, in order to discover the nature and 
amount of resources these countries have. Roads must be builr, 
and railroads laid. Harbors and waterways must have the 
capacity to accommodate modern shipping. Electric powe: 
must be made available. In many of these countries rudimentary 
sanitation must be provided and basic educational and govern 
ment facilities before there can be any real prospect of eco 
nomic growth. Private capital from foreign countries should 
not be expected to do these jobs. But these jobs must be donc 
and in many cases they must be done before foreign capical 
can be put to any profitable use. 

Again, the question, How? The first thought that comes to 
mind is that the United States should step in and fill the gap 
with a massive foreign aid program far greater than anything 
yet proposed. I don’t think this is the case. We hear an awful 
lot about foreign aid, both pro and con. Should we have more 
of it, less of it, none of it? American aid is presented cithe: 
as a panacea for the rest of the world’s ills, or as a way of 
throwing our hard-earned wealth down a bottomless foreign 
drain. I think a lot of what has been said on this subject ha 
simply not made very good sense. 

I doubt that a sum such as we are now spending—about 
one and one-half per cent of our national income—could 
provide either a world panacea or the means to our national 
bankruptcy. However beguiling the idea may seem, what th« 
world expects of the United States, and what we have to give 
the world, is not a magic wand that will instantly wave 
valleys into fruitfulness and dot the countryside with atomic 
energy plants. In saying this I am not talking against foreign 
aid or its present size. 

But actually there are a number of ways, other than and 
often better than American foreign aid, to provide the needed 
capital. The World Bank is in a position or could be put in 
a position to provide loans for these purposes. 

There are, of course, the various international agencies of 
the United Nations. And recently a new idea has been put 
forth which has been received with interest both in the West 
and in the Arab world, the idea of a regional bank for the 
Middle East. 

Of course, one of the greatest barriers to trade, as we all 
know, lies in unnecessary or unnecessarily high tariffs. In the 
case of strategic materials, we are really cutting off our nos« 
to spite our face when we erect substantial tariff barriers 
against these materials. Beside the immediate consequence of 
higher consumer prices, they have the effect of cutting down 
the supply of materials offered to us and discouraging produc 
tion of these materials abroad. When high cost domestic 
materials, in more or less scarce supply, are substituted fos 
lower cost, more plentiful foreign supplies, we are robbing 
ourselves twice over, first through the higher price we pay 
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if second through unnecessary depleuon of our own 
Bur aside from the need to improve the economic condition 
{ these coun for their sake and ours—there is an equally 
ressing need for improvement in our non-economic relations 

‘ nem 
lrisag irony, and could be a tragic one, that where 
Communists offer this part of the world ideas—primitive and 
ted though they may be—the primary offering of the 


mocratic world has been its machines. This is no small 


gift; machines can be a great liberating power. It is perhaps 
much to expect to communicate fully ideas of parlia 
entary democracy to nations which are mostly illiterate and 
eped in authoritarian tradition. But unless the American 


mm of a world of machine-supported ease is accompanied 
y a supplementary vision of human life lived in freedom and 
lignity, we will have added little, except to the world’s unrest. 
But giving can be a kind of tyranny, unless it is accom- 
nied by a respect for and a desire to understand the needs 
fi the recipient. We have too often judged other nations by 
own standards, in ways that have been at best irrelevant 
frequently offensive to the countries involved. 


There are deep scars in these lands from centuries of 


ppression, much of which has been western in origin. We 


must learn to stop supporting regimes that, to their awakened 


na umpactient citizenry, represent the oppression of the past. 


| 


We must give these people the confidence that we accept 


eir drives toward national independence and their demand 


tor a transfer of power and wealth to a broader base. We 
must not insist on nations who wish to be neutral actively 


ining Our power bloc. We will make no friends this way. 
(he words “if you're not for us you're against us” have the 
tality more of vinegar than of honey. 

lll. When we turn to our European neighbors, we face, 
mn many ways, quite different problems. These are the most 
feveloped nations in the world; they have been masters of 
cir Own destinies for quite some time. They are high on 
ndustrial capacity and low on natural resources. What is the 


nature of our relationship to Europe and what should it be? 
It 


is a closer relationship than that with any other area in 
1e world. It cannot help but be. Our cultures have the same 


ots; we have a common religion, art and literature in 
mmon, similar political institutions in that they are based 
n a belief in the dignity of man rather than the omnipotence 
f the state. From all this shared experience, we have de- 


veloped common values; a respect for the creative potential of 


© individual human being, and a belief that this potential 
vill best realize itself in an atmosphere of maximum liberty. 

Ihe days when national boundaries defined clear-cut, in- 
ndent entities, the days when any nation—however 
ighty—could “go it alone” are past. This is evident to almost 
and the world is fast moving toward regional 
algamations. Perhaps in the best of all possible worlds this 
uldn’t be true. But it is folly for us to pretend it isn’t true. 


nly in unity is there strength. Why do we watch with such 
epidation the movement of the Arab world toward consolida- 
n? Because we know that in such joining of forces lies a 
cat deal of power, and in the case of a Nasser-led union, 
ve are atraid of the use of that power. But we must not forget 


is is a power which is also available—and essential—to 
if we have the courage to shuck oft 


[flamtic COUNtries 

pol conceptions as we have, for example, shucked 
tt the conception that every tamily must grow its own food 

spin its own cloth—if we have the vision to create tor 


lirions as well and with as much imagination as 
orefathers did late in the 1700's 


Our lers have stated again and again this over-riding 
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necessity. In 1957 President Eisenhower and British Prime 
Minister Macmillan issued a “declaration of common pur- 
pose” that said in part: “The concept of national self-sufficiency 
is Out of date. The countries of the free world are inter- 
dependent, and only in genuine partnership, by combining 
their resources and sharing tasks in many fields, can progress 
and safety be found.” 

The American people, too, see clearly this need for 
democratic unity: A few months after the 1956 Suez crisis 
we presented them with this question: 

“Last year’s crisis over the Suez Canal and the Middle 
East caused a great strain between the U. S. and its allies, 
England and France. Do you think it essential that we get 
this alliance fixed up, or merely desirable, or do you 
think it really doesn't matter whether we get it fixed up 


or not?” 
This is how the public answered: 
Essential we get alliance fixed up 66% 
Not essential, but desirable 18 
Really doesn’t matter 9 
Don’t know 7 


The history of the last few years is too often a story of 
Western disunity and shortsighted action because of the 
absence of a genuine collective policy and joint planning. 
Hasty improvisation has taken the place of thoughtful, long- 
range programs. All too often the Western powers have 
seemed not to know what they wanted, and all too often they 
have given the impression that they want nothing more than 
to preserve the status quo throughout the world rather than 
facing emerging national and international realities. 

Europe itself has seen the compelling need for unity in 
going full speed ahead with the development of a common 
market—and European national boundaries were transcended 
as long as six years ago when the coal and steel community 
was established. Since then, the structure of the European coal 
and steel industry has been thoroughly overhauled. Since, as 
Jean Monnet put it, “the fresh wind of competition” blew 
across the wide spaces of this common market” steel produc- 
tion has risen and prices have declined, without any diminu- 
tion of profits. 

What is the role of the United States in these developments? 
Is it enough for us to stand by, pleased and encouraging, 
giving our blessing to the new turn of European events? 
Should we welcome Europe as a potential “third force” in the 
field of world power? Should we assume that we could lose 
nothing and stand only to gain from the changing structure 
of Europe? I don’t think we can make that assumption. In 
fact, I think we are making a great mistake if we do. 

I think there are two kinds of reasons for looking at this 
development in a different way. The first kind is to ask, what 
do we have to lose by the ultimate formation of a United 
Europe, or the intermediate formation of a European common 
market? There are several possibilities. One is the possibility 
that Germany might come to dominate this united market and 
that one day Germany's aggressive impulses might come to 
the fore again—as it has done twice in my lifetime—and 
turn Europe's productivity against us. This does not seem 
very likely at the present time; but is Germany's friendship 
something we can take for grdnted, especially if long years 
of national division gradually create within Germans a deep 
resentment against the outside world and a determination to 
resume complete national identity at any cost? Another 
possibility is that, even if this does not happen, Europe 
itself could become unfriendly to us, through some happen- 
stance of international politics, and with the same result as if 
Germany were dominant. A united Europe would feel stronger 
and more independent than its separate countries can possibly 
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feel now and might tend to draw away from us through its 
own new self-confidence. 

Another more immediate possibility is that this common 
market might discriminate against goods coming from the 
United States. While we expect and hope that the common 
market will not be used agaist us, but instead used to place 
tariffs at a reasonable level which will represent a compromise 
between the various tariff levels of the different countries 
involved, this is a theoretical possibility, at the very least, and 
one which has given American export firms some concern. 
Even if this did not happen now, and it certainly is not 
intended now, there is no way of being sure that it might not 
happen in the future. 

But there is another point of view from which we can look 
at these new developments of the European idea. Let us agree 
that it is a good idea, but then let us ask whether there is an 
even better idea. I think there is. I think if we will free our 
minds for a minute, we will see that all the advantages, and 
none of the disadvantages of the European idea would obtain 
if we expanded it into an Atlantic idea. With the United 
States on the outside, there will always be at least the risk 
that European power—or trade—can be turned against us. 
With the United States itself drawn closer into this common 
trading area, we can share in the benefits of an integrated 
economy and by our presence make those benefits for both 
our country and Europe incomparably greater. 

We would have the advantage of reduced costs all around, 
as each country or region produced what it could produce 
most economically, and increased trade all around as markets 
expanded and became freer. 

To the benefits of a more closely integrated economy, we 
might some day add the benefit of a common currency, thus 
working out one of the peskier problems of international 
business. We might be able to make it possible for people to 
move freely from areas where there was high unemployment 
to areas where there was a high demand for labor and skills. 

As we moved closer to Europe economically, there would 
be an inevitable tendency to move closer politically. The ad- 
ministration of the closer economic relations would require 
closer integration of each government's policies. We already 
have the beginning of joint military planning. The benefits 
of coordinating our economic policies are substantial. Political 
and diplomatic coordination or integration by some means or 
other would be expected to follow. I believe this would be a 
development which would be of great benefit both to Europe 
and ourselves. 

For better or worse, we are bracketed with Europe in the 
eyes of the rest of the world, and much will depend on 
whether we make it a fortunate or injurious bracketing. We 
can win the world’s friendship only through the good example 
we set—in the just and humane relations we establish within 
our countries and with the rest of the world. Unlike the Com- 
munists, we cannot by-pass the normal channels to good will 
by subversion and infiltration, conscienceless propaganda, and 
ultimately, if the circumstances seem propitious, the use of 
military force. True, we have our wealth, but we are too 
intelligent to suppose that, in the long run, purchased friend- 
ship would be much of a bulwark against the hatred of 
oppressed, perpetual “have-not” peoples. 

To put it in the simplest terms, if we established closer 
economic and political ties with Europe, we would be richer 
and stronger, and better able to win the struggle for survival 
our country and our civilization are now fighting in various 
degrees of cold, hot, and lukewarm war. Eventually as the areas 
of peace, stability, and democracy in the world enlarge, we 
might then be able to expand these ties to include other 
countries of the world. But this would take time; the kinds 
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of ties that can be formed between long practicing democracies, 
and mon-democracies are quite different. With the democracies 
of Western Europe we could start at any time to push forward 
toward regional rather than national thinking that would 
liberate our economies and strengthen our position in the 
world, 

It seems to me that the central question is not whether or 
not we should form closer ties with the European democracies 
but rather what is the best way of implementing the new 
interdependence which confronts us. 

I suggest that the best people to find these new ways are 
not the professional diplomats, whose training is in the 
niceties of power relations, who are responsible to their gov- 
ernments and to policies and forms already established, who 
are understandably afraid that any truly imaginative proposal 
they might make would be regarded as committing the nation 
they represent. If a new solution is to be found, it is most 
likely to be discovered by free and unfettered minds, operating 
without restrictions or commitments to established positions 
and policies. I suggest that the best approach to this problem 
is to call a citizens’ convention, where the best minds in our 
country, with the aid of political, economic, sociological and 
financial experts can meet with the best minds of those 
democracies with whom we will inevitably share a common 
fate, and together work out what seems to be the best way 
of securing close and continuing cooperation among the 
democracies. This group should include all shades of repre- 
sentative opinion on this subject and be strictly bipartisan— 
and strictly “top drawer.” They should be as close as we can 
find to the Jeffersons, Madisons, and Hamiltons of an earlier 
critical period of our history. The plan they evolved would 
then be submitted to the legislative Bodies of their respective 
countries for acceptance or rejection. 

There is no use speculating on what recommendations 
would come out of such a conference. They might be very 
simple—or quite wide-ranging. They might stop with the 
devising of a new political mechanism to insure a common 
foreign policy—or they might go much further. No one can 
predict what a group of the best brains in the Free World 
would come up with—and certainly no one can, in advance, 
discount the possibility of workable answers. Surely the ability 
of man to devise new and better forms under which to govern 
himself did not end in 1789! Surely the faith of Jefferson 
and Lincoln and Wilson in the people and in their ability to 
solve their problems was not misplaced. 

IV. However, building these organic ties among the demo- 
cratic nations will bear their best fruit only if we can at the 
same time establish more stability in the world around us. 
The very unity of all the democracies would do much for 
stability, but this is also a task in which all the nations of the 
world must cooperate and which should be tackled within 
the context of the U. N. A newly united bloc of Western 
democracies would be in a much better position to work 
toward the end of building this peace and stability, since 
with the minimizing of their internal problems and differences, 
they could turn their attention outward to global problems. 
The U. N. may not be able to solve all the world’s problems, 
but it zs our chief hope of preventing those problems from 
exploding to destroy us. 

The way to give the U. N. power to enforce peace is in 
the establishment of a permanent U. N. police force. The 
military action taken by Britain and the United States in 
Jordan and Lebanon last summer earned us few friends in 
that region. For too many, it once again evoked the ghosts 
of colonialist repression. Only a truly international force, 
dedicated solely to the preservation of peace, can act effectively 
in times of crisis. Surveys have shown that most people in this 








country approve of this idea, but we must work for the 
. . 
eptance of such a force among the nations of the world. 
\s long as authoritarian government prevails throughout 


h of the world, there can be no genuine “world govern- 
it.” Still, as much as we can, we must work for the estab- 
ishment of law between nations. The alternative is chaos. 
One suggestion I should like to offer is that the bar associa- 
tions of many countries meet and study the possibilities of 
strengthening and developing effective international law. 
Meanwhile, we must recognize the limitations of the U. N. as 
now constituted, work through it when we can, but face the 
power realities and try to unify the democracies by direct 
negotiations when only that will achieve the desired end. 
V. We must work on many fronts. Much of what happens 
in the world is outside of our power and control. We should 
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accept this and not feel that the outcome of every situation 
is on our shoulders. But where our actions can have effect, 
we must act intelligently and well. 

I submit that one of the primary spheres of needed and 
possible action is in our relations with our fellow democracies. 
If we cannot establish a genuine working relationship with the 
countries with which we have most in common, we can 
hardly expect to succeed with countries whose attitude toward 
us is indifferent Or suspicious or openly hostile. 

Of course, there is an alternative. It may well be that there 
is no compelling reason for the survival of that rather peculiar 
and self-destructive species—mankind—which happens to 
inhabit this particular planet. That is an alternative. For those 
who reject that alternative—as I do—there is no road open 
but intelligent change. 


American Foreign Assistance 


SOME RIGHT AND WRONG THINKING 


By THOMAS E. NAUGHTEN, Dsrector, U. S. Operations Mission in Thailand, International Cooperation Administration 


Delivered before the American Association, Bangkok, Thailand, January 27, 1959 


BELIEVE that it would be profitable and timely to 

discuss some of the philosophy involved in American 

foreign assistance generally, not merely in Thailand. This 
idea of nations working together for economic and social 
advancement is perhaps the most important development in 
international relations in several hundred years. The concept 
is still new, although it has become a firmly imbedded policy 
of most governments and of international bodies. But we have 
much to learn about it. We are still engaging in a lot of right 
ind wrong thinking about it. That is what I'd like to discuss 


today 
I want to speak to you as an American discussing matters 
of vital incerest with fellow Americans. I am glad that so 
iny of our friends of other nationalities are here to listen 
and I hope that this will interest them. Ic is our habit to 


cuss public problems in public, because we believe that 
th wall find acceptance in a free market place. A philosopher 

{ that when the public thinks long enough about 
something it usually thinks right. My purpose is to have us 


think together about some matters that concern us all. 

Most of American foreign assistance today goes into what 
we call—for want of a better term—the “developing nations.” 
Chis term has the merit of giving credit to the efforts being 
made by these nations to overcome whatever has held them 
back and to make better use of their resources for the benefit 


of their people. 

Americans in general have consistently supported technical 
and economic assistance to the developing nations since we 
began it some 16 years ago. They have supported it for many 
leed, each of us has his own personal reasons. It 
be simply that we feel an obligation to share our own 
abundance with countries that have been less fortunate than 
we. Ir may be a sense of our duty to work for the common 

od of all people. It may be a feeling that this is the best way 
tO prevent communism from taking over weaker nations. It 


may be that higher levels of economic activity throughout the 
free world n more prosperity for all nations. It may be 
is a small price to pay for insuring against a major war. 

For whatever reasons we offer assistance to other nations, we 
must have objectives and principles to guide us or we shall 


simply fritter away our resources and no one will be the 
better off for what we have done. 

The United States has gradually evolved an objective in its 
foreign assistance programs, It did not come all at once, and 
even now it is not entirely clear to all Americans. I shall 
try to put it in a few words, although it deserves a fuller 
statement than this. 

Our objective is to help other countries develop political 
and economic systems of their own which will achieve enough 
dynamism to create the human and physical resources to 
sustain further progress under their own power. These systems 
should be based upon the desires and participation of an 
ever-widening circle of people in each country. They should 
lay the foundation for stability, and they should tend to 
strengthen the common defense against aggression of any type. 

The problems come when we try to work out meaningful 
connections between this broad objective and the specific 
actions that might be taken to attain it in a given country. 

One of the first problems is to find and work out with the 
government of each country common objectives which we both 
seck. This always involves a certain compromise between whai 
we Americans think should be done, or done first, and what 
the cooperating government wants to do. 

Another problem in working out a program of cooperation 
is that we wish to help the country become economically in- 
dependent—/ess dependent upon our assistance, not more 
dependent. Sometimes a government, when assured of Ameri- 
can support, tends to relax its own efforts, seeking more help 
from us, doing less itself. We encourage governments to 
employ American assistance as a tool, not as a crutch, 


SOME MISUNDERSTANDINGS 

We not only have problems in the operation of our foreign 
assistance programs. We have problems that stem from mis- 
understandings about it among the American people them- 
selves. 

As you know, our Congress reviews the entire foreign 
assistance program each year and appropriates money for it, 
with some policy guides as to how it shall be spent. Congress 
reflects the attitude of the whole American people. 
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THOMAS E. NAUGHTEN 


I have pointed out that the American people have supported 
these programs for many years. Nevertheless, there is op- 
position to various aspects of foreign assistance; and many 
people who support the grand principle of helping other 
nations have strong opinions about how we do it and what 
we do. 

It is not surprising that there is opposition. What is im- 
pressive is that the bulk of the American people have sup- 
ported foreign assistance year after year, costing billions of 
dollars which they must pay out of their own pockets. 

Some of the criticism stems from misunderstanding. Some 
comes from people who have been misled by false information 
or wrong thinking of one kind or another. And, of course, 
some comes from people who oppose it simply because it 
costs a lot of money. Misunderstanding and misinformation 
are widespread, even among Americans overseas and close to 
the program, and extending even, I am afraid, to people em- 
ployed in the program itself. 

I wish to deal with some of these misconceptions. 

There is a widespread belief among Americans that all 
human beings are motivated mainly by aspirations for a better 
life and that they will pursue these aims steadily and with 
good sense when the opportunity is offered to them. This 
ignores the fact that there are passions in men which are more 
powerful than the simple aspiration for a better life—passions 
based upon religion, nationalism, pride, prejudice, tradition, 
and so on. More of the world’s conflicts arise out of emotions 
than out of economics. War itself is very bad economics. Still, 
we Cannot seem to get it through our heads that offering people 
a chance to improve their standard of living does not in itself 
cause them to behave consistently in a purely rational manner. 
Man is not content with material things alone, and economic 
opportunity is only one of his aspirations. 

Closely related to this is our tendency to believe that a rising 
standard of living produces political stability and steady growth 
of democratic institutions. We have been shocked time and 
again by outbreaks of violence in countries we have been 
assisting and by the setback of democratic processes, if only 
for a time. It is necessary to have an expanding economy and 
rising standard of living in order to support strong democratic 
systems which will in time produce political stability. But 
an expanding economy does not by itself produce these ideals 
—particularly in its early stages—any more than democracy 
or political stability by themselves produce a higher standard 
of living. 

In fact, progress comes about through a process of conflict, 
sometimes peaceful, sometimes not. A certain dissatisfaction is 
essential to progress, but it cannot always be controlled and 
channeled, It takes time and discipline for social dissatisfaction 
to direct itself into democratic action. We must remember 
this and not lose patience. Above all, we must not feel that our 
efforts to help nations improve themselves have failed merely 
because they do not produce immediate and steady progress 
toward democratic political stability. 

Another widespread misconception among the American 
people is overestimating the extent to which our assistance 
can influence the course of events in a country. Actually, our 
Overseas programs are not intended to produce specific political 
results. One of the virtues of American assistance is that we 
do not attach political conditions to it. There is a vast political 
awakening going on in the world today. Millions of people 
have suddenly become politically aware and politically active— 
people who for centuries have had little more on their minds 
than their farms, their shops, and their families. 

Most of these millions are in countries that have lagged 
behind the industrialized nations for one reason or another, 
and they are impatient to catch up. They have a natural dis- 
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trust of the rich and powerful nations. They have an intense 
desire to attain nationalistic as well as personal aspirations. 
This inevitably results in impulsive, popular actions, some of 
which may seem to us against American and free-world 
interests. 

It is the process of learning to find one’s own way. Nations 
as well as individual persons learn self-reliance only by prac- 
ticing it, and this involves making some mistakes and even 
resenting people who try to help if they interfere with self- 
expression. 


ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT REQUIRES TIME 

That brings me to one more source of misunderstanding, 
which is the tendency to underestimate how long it takes to 
accomplish significant results through foreign assistance. 
When you are dealing with the accumulated problems of 
centuries, it takes more than a couple of years to start a steady 
progression of economic and social advancement. At the root 
of this is the fact that we are not dealing primarily with eco- 
nomic problems. It is necessary to deal with the organization 
and functioning of a society in every aspect of its existence. 
It is not only physical resources that are needed, although 
these needs may be large. Even more important is the necessity 
of transmitting ideas and attitudes and having them accepted 
and, along with this, the building of institutions and the 
training of individuals to carry on the process of self-powered 
growth. This is a sound approach, bur it takes time. Some 
years may be devoted to institution-building and training 
before dramatic results are seen, either by Americans or by 
the people we are helping. 

Recently a book has appeared which bears directly on what 
I have been talking about. This book, called The Ugly Ameri- 
can, is causing many Americans to do some heavy thinking 
about our foreign programs. From this point of view, the 
book is doing a good thing. We ought to be thinking about 
our overseas efforts quite seriously. There are imperfections 
in Our programs, and we should constantly examine them to 
see where we can improve them, where we are doing wrong 

If this book merely started you thinking, I would say no 
more about it, other than to urge you to read it. Unfortunately, 
many people will let the book do their thinking for them, and 
the book is quite unsatisfactory for that purpose. It presents 
only one point of view, most unfavorable to all we are doing 
It gives no opportunity for balanced judgment, and it contains 
many egregious errors of thinking and of omission. I cannot 
say that it contains errors of fact, because the authors say the 
book is fiction, while they also claim it is true. It is difficult 
to disprove anything which is offered to you under the labels 
of both fiction and fact. 

My greatest concern about this book is that it secms 
calculated to destroy some of America’s confidence in itself. 
It keeps repeating that our representatives overseas are incom- 
petent, even stupid. It insists that all the good Americans 
working abroad are defeated and frustrated by the bad 
Americans and that all the career people in forcign service arc 
bad people. It shouts that we have failed, the Communists 
are winning everywhere. We must quit. Asia is lost 

In summing up the argument of the book, which is directed 
primarily against our foreign assistance, our information pro- 
gram, and our diplomacy in Southeast Asia, the authors mak« 
a major point that 700 million people have been brought 
under Communist domination since World War II. That is 
regrettably true, but it is not clear what this proves about 
our foreign aid, information, or diplomacy. The fact is that 
of all these people, the only ones who had received any 
economic assistance from us were the Chinese—and the argu- 
ment has been going on ever since that we did too little 


al 








too late. This was one reason for stepping up our assistance 
information programs throughout the Far East, and not 
single area where these programs have been operating 
; come under Red control. This may not prove that our 
efforts have insured the survival of these free nations, but 
t certainly does not prove that our efforts have failed. 
I think it might be said here that as far as America is 
oncerned any nation of people who want communism can 
ive it. But we shall not stand by and see communism forced 
ipon any country from outside or from within. Our assistance 
offered to free nations whose governments and people wish 
remain free. If they do not wish to remain free, that is 
business. If they wish to maintain their independence 
ind they want help and need help to do it, we will assist 
them, and not merely because of a threat of communism. 
We do not try to dictate their form of government, nor force 
hem into military agreements, nor interfere in their internal 


altairs 
Let me remind you that we are not engaged in a popularity 
ontest with anyone. If America simply wanted to be popular 


with Asians, we might spend less money in quite different 
ways—on lollipops and games and circuses and free trips 
round the world. No, we are engaged in a much more serious 


business. Bringing economic and social progress to millions 
of pcople is a hard job, without drama and with little sign 
of progress from day to day. 

Ir has been argued that we should put our Americans out 
in the villages where they can work with the people directly. 
[his sounds appealing, but there are 40,000 villages in 
Thailand alone—in the whole of free Asia there are well 
over one million. How many American technicians would it 
take to reach them all? How would they cope with nationwide 
problems such as malaria, electric power shortages, the lack 
of highways, the vast needs for teachers to man the schools, 
the lack of hospitals, the absence of marketing facilities? The 
officials now in the villages lack resources to cope with such 
problems. Where would the American obtain them? I am 
sure that the village people would respect an American who 
levoted his life to helping them, but I do not believe that 
hundreds of such Americans could make a significant im- 
provement in the economy of Thailand or of Asia in many 
years 

RUSSIAN AID vs. U. S. AID 

Ir has been argued that the Russians have made a bigger 
impact with their aid in one country by giving things like a 
sports stadium, a hospital, and a graduate school for doctors 
and engineers. Actually, the Russians have given Asian nations 
very little but have for the most part only extended credits 
for doing such things, for which they expect to be reimbursed. 
hese offers create excitement for a few weeks, which might 
be taken for a great propaganda victory. 

American aid is less noisy, but it is considerably more 
generous and the benefits spread farther and last for many 
years. For example, the United States has actually donated to 
Thailand large quantities of hospital equipment; every province 
in Thailand has received some. We are building a new medical 

hool at Chiengmai, having already given a lot of help to 
Siriraj and Chulalongkorn medical schools, and we are making 


jor contribution to the new graduate school of engineering 
Chulalongkorn University under the auspices of SEATO. 
We have not built a sports stadium, and I doubt if the Thai 
p ally those 18 million in the rural areas—would 

be grateful to us if we did do so. On the other hand, we have 
ny, many other things—a technical institute in 
Bangkok that now has 5,000 students, many new buildings 


for Kasetsart agricultural university, three regional technical 
new highway to the northeast, a railroad extension 
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to the Mekong River, water systems in six northeastern towns, 
scores of water tanks in the northeast, any number of labora- 
tories, teacher training buildings, concrete bridges on major 
highways—the list is almost endless. 

Why do some people say that when we do such things it is 
stupid and wasteful, but whatever the Russians promise is 
clever and effective? 

I think that what angered me most about The Ugly Amers- 
can was its failure to acknowledge that our efforts had done one 
single bit of good. That is why the American who lets this 
book do his thinking for him will believe that we have failed 
in all our efforts. 

No honest and intelligent man could look at the free nations 
of Asia and Africa today without seeing everywhere enormous 
evidence of the effectiveness of American cooperation. 

We have not done all we would like to do, not even all we 
have tried to do. We are glad to have criticism that will help 
us to do a better job. But there are certain principles from 
which we cannot expect either the American taxpayer or the 
Thai people to depart. 

First is that the United States Government extends its tech- 
nical and economic cooperation through the cooperating gov- 
ernment, not directly to the people. The Thai Government has 
a responsibility to fit American economic assistance into 
Thailand’s own plans where it will do the most good. We try 
to help the Thai Government prepare itself better to deal with 
its problems in the future—better equipped, better trained 
better organized. 


INSTITUTION BUILDING” 

Second, we aim at “institution building.” This means im- 
proving the existing organizations of the country or helping 
establish new ones. For example, it is not enough to bring 
American teachers to Thailand merely to add their services to 
the 90,000 Thai teachers. Instead we concentrate upon 
strengthening the Thai Ministry of Education so it can improve 
the educational system throughout the Kingdom. We follow 
the same principle in working with many other agencies of the 
Thai Government. 

Instead of accomplishing a little and claiming all the credit 
for it, we help the agencies of Thailand accomplish a great 
deal more, and we share the credit with them. 

A third principle is that American assistance should be 
devoted mainly to projects which require outside help. The 
Thai Government naturally prefers to do with its own resources 
the things it cam do and to use American assistance for things 
that need equipment, skills, training, or commodities that are 
not available in Thailand. 

This leads me to a fourth principle: The projects we are 
working on are projects the Thai Government itself selects and 
wants. There is nothing gained by our undertaking a project 
just because we think it is a good idea, if the Thai do not think 
so too. The Thai Ministries propose projects, and they are 
screened by the Thai Technical and Economic Committee. We 
select those we will help carry out; we may modify them in 
discussions as we go along. We need to obtain the full coopera- 
tion of the Thai Ministries in carrying out the work, to assure 
that the Thai will carry on, extend, and improve these projects 
in the future after American aid has ceased. 

Fifth, the emphasis in all our efforts is on training executive, 
technical, and professional people. In cooperation with the Thai 
Government, we have sent more than 1,500 Thai abroad for 
specialized and advanced training. Together, we have provided 
opportunities in Thailand itself for training many more than 
this; for example, most of the teachers in Thailand have re- 
ceived some type of special imservice or preservice training 
as a result of Thai-American cooperation. Every American 
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technician will, we hope, someday be replaced by many Thai 
who are better trained as a result of his efforts. 

There are other principles that guide us in working with 
the Thai Government to devise the best application of Ameri- 
can assistance, but there is only one more that I wish to single 
out for special attention. That is, that we are dedicated to the 
broad economic advancement of Thailand. We want to see 
the whole economy of Thailand grow, and we want it to grow 
soundly, steadily, and in good balance. If we were simply en- 
gaged in doing good, this principle would not matter. If we 
were trying only to promote friendship, this would not matter. 
But we are trying to do some real and lasting good for all the 
country. If we can do this, we can count upon friendship that 
will endure for generations, not just a transitory period of 
good will. 

The economic and social progress of a nation is a complex 
thing in which every element is dependent upon others. For 
example, for the farmer to make more money he must produce 
more; to produce more he must be able to sell it; to sell more 
he must have better marketing facilities; to have wider markets 
he must have highways and communications; to build these 
there must be industries; for industries there must be capital, 
equipment, and skilled manpower to run them; for skilled 
manpower we need more and better schools; for schools we 
need more and better teachers; and for all of this to work the 
people must be in good health. 

The interconnections of an advancing economy are almost 
endless. We cannot deal with all of them. We would reach the 
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point where our efforts were so scattered and spread so thin 
that they would do little good. We must keep them concen- 
trated on the main things, but these are necessarily varied and 
diverse, because Thailand's aim is a balanced and diversified 
economy that will insure a better life for its people. 

I think you could say that all of our activities must meet at 
least one of two tests: They must contribute directly to the 
increased productivity of the nation, or they must result in 
improved public services and better government. Our aim is 
to help Thailand reach a degree of self-reliance in which she 
will not be dependent upon any outside assistance. 

America is a hardheaded, practical nation. It is also a gen- 
erous and sentimental country. It is a country that has con 
fidence in its strength and does not lack for courage, but it 
has a soft heart. It wants to be liked and it wants to be re- 
spected, too. What it really longs for is a world of nations 
among whom there is understanding, prosperity, friendship, 
and mutual confidence. Our foreign assistance program is a 
part of our effort to be a true friend and a good neighbor to 
other nations of similar good will. 

I ask you to think about these things and to judge our work 
with Thailand and other countries in the light of the basic 
principles and objectives I have talked about. If we all think 
about these matters, I feel confident of better understanding, 
and with better understanding all Americans and all people 
can work together more effectively for the kind of world we 
all seek. 


Partnership For A Free World 


A GREAT STORY TO TELL 
By HENRY J. KAISER, JR., Kasser Industries Corporation, Oakland, California 


Delivered before the World Press Congress, Columbia, Missouri, March 2, 1959 


ESS THAN two hundred years ago, a small group of 
men came together in a Hall in Philadelphia—and 
signed into being a paper called the Declaration of 

Independence. Upon the principle of this Document, the 
American people chose to build this nation, We declared our- 
selves an independent people with certain inalienable rights 
—and we declared ourselves ready to defend these principles. 

We further declared, that each man deserves free represen- 
tation in government, and the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. It was not a new idea. Nor was the gov- 
ernment we chose to form, a new kind of government. It was, 
in fact, an old idea, and an old form of government. But 
when our young nation declared this idea it was new to us— 
and so it is with all men when they come to declare freedom, 
and individual liberty, for themselves. We in America— 
welcome the nations of the free world, who are now experienc- 
ing this same idea, in all its freshness—and who are responding 
to its principles with vigor. 

Here in this room tonight—are gathered together the 
thought-leaders, of millions of people from all parts of the 
earth. 

England is here in this room—and the new Government of 
Ghana. Mexico is here, and Brazil—Japan is here, and India. 
Irsael is here—Norway, Scotland, France, Guatemala, Turkey, 
the Netherlands, Jordan—all of these great countries are here 
—and many more. But the wonderful thing is this—under 
what title are you here? The Free Press. And what is the 


theme under which you are meeting? “A Stronger Free Press 
For A Better Free World.” 

This then is the bond which draws you together. You are 
anxious to find a way of strengthening the liberty you now 
have—and through such strength to contribute to lasting 
freedom among the peoples you represent. 

As a Businessman I am thrilled to have been invited to play 
some small part in this extraordinary Conference. 1 am proud 
that you should wish to hear what an “outsider” might have 
to say on this question of a “free press’—and, more particu 
larly, on the relation of this “free press” to a world, now locked 
in such serious conflicts 

My part, is a simple one. The premise on which I would 
like to base my remarks is this: I believe that Freedom of the 
Press depends upon the success and continuance of our free 
enterprise system throughout the world. More simply stated— 
if there is no Free World—there can be no Free Press. 

I further believe that this system—in all its various forms 
is being challenged for its very existence, by the idea of 
totalitarianism—the chief exponents of which are represented 
in Moscow and Peiping. 

To these beliefs, I would add a third. I believe that the 
Free Press—is faced with a challenge, and responsibility, 
greater than any in its history. The challenge is this: In the 
face of Communist economic and political conspiracy, and 
propaganda—the Free Press, for its own survival—must de- 
velop a dynamic, long-range plan of counter-attack—designed 








support and further the objectives, and meaning, of free 
enterprise. It must go further. The Free Press must take the 
initiative away from the Communists—by giving life and 
orce to the ideal of individual liberty—upon which each of 
our cconomic and political systems is based. Doing this, we will 
prevail against those who state to the world, that the only 
answer to its many problems—is the answer of regimentation. 

Finally, I would suggest that the Free Press find a means of 
ctivating such a program—in the shortest time possible. The 
hours left us for such action, are rapidly waning. 

Publishing and selling newspapers may no longer be enough. 
Che mere reporting of facts, may no longer suffice. Ideas must 
be reported. And I am not speaking here of propaganda—I am 
speaking of truth—of making use of the truth that is all around 
us 

Here I would like to turn aside, for a moment, to lodge 
what I hope will be taken as a friendly complaint. Thirty years, 
in my opinion, is too long a time to let pass between Con- 
ferences such as these. The last Press Congress of the World, 
I find, took place as long ago as 1926. 

To me, this is a very serious time-lag, considering the vital 
role your profession can, and should be playing, in a world 
seriously in need of direction. I should hope that it would ap- 
pear feasible, to hold such a Press Congress—not every thirty 
years, but every four or five years—and to move it around the 
world—with future meetings in such places as Bombay, Tokyo, 
Ghana, Brazil, and so on. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary of this great Missouri School of 
Journalism, which this Press Conference observes, can be the 
foundation for future programs of equal strength, and re- 

wed dedication to the principles set forth in your current 


Returning to my own theme, I feel a definition may be 
called for—regarding the words “free enterprise.” Obviously, 
there are as many different expressions of such a concept, as 
here are nations represented in this room. 


As | use it here, however, I mean it to represent that system 
of economic and political government, which provides maxi- 

m opportunities for individual freedom, and personal re- 
ponsibility. Ir may be weighted, in some of our countries, 
towards more privately-owned enterprise—and, in others 
towards a more State-managed economy. But throughout its 
spectrum, individual liberty is the goal, and the guiding 


Freedom and dignity of the individual are paramount, and 


sht, universally, as the ultimate goal, and the ultimate 


Opposed to this concept of “free enterprise’—is the 
totalitarian idea—which occurs, again and again, wherever 
here are men, Or groups ( f men, who would seize pow er and 
iccumulate privilege, for the purpose of exploitation. The 
tarian, Or communist idea, is basically non-revolutionary, 
letermination to inhibit and stifle, individual progress 

id expression. Its chief exponents are Soviet Russia and Com- 
munist China—jointly bent on stamping out free enterprise, 
wherever it exists—in order to gain final, and complete domin- 


ion, over all our peoples. 

Undermining our drives towards independence, even as 
they gather momentum, the Communist idea sows suspicion 
between our governments and our peoples. It creates discord, 


thrives on chaos, and would extend its despotism indefinitely. 

In a world desperately seeking direction and purpose—it 
offers quick panaceas—sweeping, overnight regimentation—a 
glowing picture of social brotherhood—sacrifice of liberty 
today, for attainment of economic equality tomorrow. And, 
in true dictatorship style, it rallies support for its ideas, 
through the creation of a Bogey-man—In this case, the mock- 
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devil, is labeled “Western imperialism.” 

Taking advantage of our many acknowledged mistakes of 
the past—and the well-founded discontent of underdeveloped 
nations—the Soviets are twisting the free enterprise system 
into a picture, designed to bring about its expulsion, from 
one nation after the other. 

Our Free World partners, and ourselves, are portrayed as 
colonialists—the enemies of nationalism—the supporters of 
dictators—the exploiters of the workingman—and, of course, 
as the upholders of “white supremacy.” 

Side by side with this infectious campaign of words, 
phrases, interpretations, whispers, innuendos—the Soviets have 
launched—quite arrogantly—a so-called “economic war” upon 
the Free World. It predicts that through such a war, it will 
bring us to our knees—divide us from each other—and mar- 
shal us, one by one, into the totalitarian camp. 

We have made mistakes—many of us—my country and 
others as well. We have not always put our best foot forward. 
We have sometimes acted selfishly—short-sightedly—naively. 
But in the long run we have never once abandoned, nor sold 
out the principle of individual freedom, and the rights of the 
common man. We have held to this principle—we have 
cherished it—and we have come to believe in it with pas- 
sionate conviction. 

In a world teeming with revolutionary aspirations—it is the 
Free World—not Communism—which should be rallying the 
masses of the people to our banner. If ever any system truly 
stood for nationalism—which is individualism at the national 
level—that system is represented here tonight. 

And yet, our story is going untold. When Communism 
points a finger, we attempt to defend ourselves—and because 
it is, only a defense—who listens? Who believes us? 

Look at the World population. By the year 2000 the number 
of people in our world will have doubled. The greatest in- 
crease will occur in Asia, where resources are already strained. 
What about these people? What is to happen to them? How 
are we to bring them forward? Through Communism? To be 
molded into totalitarian slavery—is not to be brought forward 
—but to be stopped in mid-flight, and diverted into channels, 
serving blind technocracy. 

We can help these people—we are helping them—the con- 
certed might of the Free World, is being thrown more and 
more into this battle. Much more will have to come. There is 
self-interest in this, on the part of each of us—We know that 
unless we work together—unless we recognize how truly 
interdependent we are—then we shall perish separately, one 
by one. It is that simple. 

But we are not getting our “free enterprise” story across. 
We are being confounded, not only by Soviet propaganda, but 
by our past history—our own stereotypes, which we have not 
yet shaken off ourselves. We need a new evaluation of what 
we really are. We need to know what we stand for. We need 
to realize that the hope of the masses of African, Asian, Latin 
American, European and Middle Eastern peoples—lies in us, 
and us alone—because only the Free World can offer freedom. 

Is it not freedom which the underdeveloped nations are 
searching for? Is not the desire for economic growth, and in- 
dustrialization, and a higher standard of living—simply a 
desire for freedom? For only when we are free from poverty, 
disease, ignorance, racial inequality—only then, are we truly 
free. 

As thought-leaders of this Free World—this free-enterprise 
system of individual liberty—it is you who must interpret this 
system, to this world of “rising expectations.” It is you who 
must defend this system, exposing Communist imperialism for 
what it is. Most important, it is you, who must carry the 
offensive thrust of this system, telling of its dynamic truths— 
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so that the democratic idea is linked to the very heart of the 
desire of each nation—for its rightful place in the Sun. 

The irony of it all, of course, is that the picture being 
drawn of our free way of life, is instigated by a Country which, 
since World War II, has taken the following steps in its so- 
called concern for the Common Man. 

It has overrun and subjugated Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Viet Nam, Poland, Albania, China, Hungary, East Germany. 
It has ruthlessly extended its domination over some 700 
million people since World War II, annexing five million 
square miles of free peoples territory. 

It has purged its enemies right and left. It has forbidden 
free elections. It has marshalled free peoples into labor camps, 
and has regimented family life, and crushed the individual 
rights of the workingman. It has thrown down his Gods— 
told him what books he should read, and instructed his 
children on what facts they should learn. 

And yet we have hopes for this country. We have hopes 
that by blocking Soviet imperialism, which is bent on under- 
mining the industrialized areas—and dominating the as yet 
underdeveloped areas—the Soviet rulers must retreat to their 
own borders—and in time be swept aside by their own 
people—who yearn for the freedom which we enjoy. 

The true test of this partnership between free enterprise 
and the free press—will depend, in the last analysis, on how 
well this system works. You, as our communications leaders, 
cannot be asked to sell a product—if I may use such a 
business-like term—unless you have a “product” to sell. If 
we are to convey the image of greatness, we must act 
greatly—by leadership—and by genuine service. 

We need intensive modernization, on a world-wide scale, 
in order to create the resources, to feed, clothe and house the 
new multitudes, which will appear in the decades ahead. We 
need to stimulate and encourage industrial and agricultural 
growth—so that nations may experience rising export incomes. 
We must underpin, by a sound and international commerce, 
the expansion and virilization of world trade. 

We need to encourage the accumulation of capital through 
these processes—and to make far-reaching investments in 
education and training. Roads need to be built, ports, public 
utilities. 

Public, private and international capital, including loans, 
low-interest rate, long-term credits—and some direct grants, 
where needed—should be provided according to each nation’s 
needs and capacities. 

In short, we need an international approach in the field 
of free enterprise—as dearly as we need an international 
approach, in the area of the Free Press. 

The development of the United States was brought about, 
in large part, by the aid of investment capital from Europe. 
In turn, we feel we can be of great assistance, along with our 
other Free World partners, in bringing capital and technical 
aid to the areas where they are most needed. 

I think you may be interested in hearing of one of the ways 
in which private business firms in this country, are trying 
to work overseas. In this instance, I will speak of our own 
Kaiser company—not because it is unusual—but because I 
know it best. Firms such as Sears-Roebuck Company, Pan- 
American, Grace, Firestone Rubber—and many, many others 
—are undertaking overseas programs which, to me, are 
examples of responsible self-interest. While developing oppor- 
tunities for their own growth, they seek to strengthen the 
economy of the countries, in which they are located. 

Obviously, we're interested in making profits—you’ve got 
to eat—that’s the law of our economy—and incidentally, of 
nature. But beyond this—we have grown increasingly aware 
of the interdependence of nations and peoples. And in this 
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too, we are obeying a law of nature—the law of survival. A 
strong South America, means a strong North America. A 
strong Middle East, means a strong Africa. A strong Asia, 
means strength for each of us. The road to survival lies 
through supernational unity. The day we look upon ourselves 
as a multi-racial family, with a common purpose, and a com- 
mon belief—we will achieve true democratic solidarity 
against which the Communist threat will hurl itself in vain. 

In this call for a “One-World” partnership, I do not mean 
to imply we should strive for a single economic, racial, or 
political system. Just the opposite. I believe our true strength 
will lie in the further development, and encouragement, of 
nationalism and individuality, among nations. 

The “One-World” I speak of is a world where nations can 
be equal partners, joined by a common respect and under- 
standing. 

In the years following World War II, the Kaiser Companies 
established plants and operations in many different countries. 
I would like to speak of two of our automotive operations in 
Latin America— 

We have established, in Argentina, Latin America’s only 
fully-integrated automotive plant—in partnership with some 
10,000 Argentine stockholders. Ground was broken for the 
plant in 1955—and following a definite policy between 
ourselves and the Argentine government—we now have a 
situation where over 80% of the material content of our 
vehicles, is manufactured locally. When we first began almost 
all of our parts had to be imported from our main U. S. plant 
at Toledo. This form of progressive phasing from U. § 
manufactured parts to locally-manufactured—is a prime goal 
of our overseas automotive policy. 

A savings of some 40 million dollars per year of exchange- 
dollars—through the elimination of the need for importing 
the complete vehicle—is thus offered to both Argentina an 
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Naturally, we don’t suggest that such a program would suit 
country in the Free World—these are things which 
be worked out according to local conditions, needs, and 
les. But we do say that through the spirit of partnership 

through a recognition of the mutual benefits to be obtained 
from working together, and sharing together, much can be 
accomplished 

In America, the automotive industry employs about one 
out of every seven people. A full-scale automotive industry 
America will likewise—we feel—create more and 
more jobs—more opportunities for advancement—new indus- 
new needs for raw materials. 

The Free enterprise system today has as its objective the 
raising of living standards, of free peoples all over the world. 
International and national governments and agencies, to- 
gether with private institutions and business firms—can join 
together to meet the challenges with which we are faced. 

Free enterprise cannot—and would not—deserve to exist, 
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unless it could perform a needed service. This is both its 
practical and its moral function. 

But as I have stated before—we need to tell this story— 
and we need to tell it clearly and dynamically. 

In this light, I would like to suggest—if indeed it has not 
already been done—that a Committee be formed among the 
Free Press representatives of the World—in order to adopt 
a coordinated, long-range program which will carry the battle 
of ideas to the Communists, and put them to rout. 

Such a Committee, formed on an international basis—and 
perhaps split into regional sub-groups—might study these 
few points initially: 

1) The means by which the Communist propaganda tech- 
niques are working against the free enterprise system, and the 
free nations. 

2) The means by which the true picture of free enterprise 
might best be presented, on a continuing basis, through all 
media of communication. 

3) The means by which Communist propagandists can be 
put on the defensive—and instead of constantly giving their 
utterances full-scale publicity as we are now doing—to 
relegate these to their proper perspective. In addition, the 
means by which Communist imperialism may be shown in 
its true light, and by the facts of history, to be anti-democratic, 
anti-labor, and anti-nationalistic. 

4) The means by which free enterprise in each country 
may best be encouraged, in order to stimulate economic 
growth and free world cooperation. 

5) The means by which the flow of news between our 
countries and regions may be accelerated, and deepened. 

6) The means by which we may enlarge our foreign 
news coverage and provide more thorough education of our 
overseas correspondents—in the customs, language and history 
of the country to which they are sent. 

7) The means by which we may all jointly work towards 
the objectives of peace, through the stimulation of greater 
unity and understanding through all our peoples. 

The dynamics are all on our side. Communism, in its present 
form, and under its present government, has nothing to sell 
but slavery. 

The day that Soviet Russia truly proves her interest in 
human welfare and freedom, and her desire to give her satellite 
countries and her own people true voting privileges—we 
would welcome her with rejoicing. We have hopes that this 
will one day happen. But until it does—and armed with the 
knowledge we have—we must all be on guard, and must 
repel her imperialism wherever it appears. 

We recognize the need for trade with all countries— 
and we do not condemn it—But where it is used to gain 
domination, then it must be stopped—and stopped by the 
concerted efforts of the entire Free World. 

In closing I would like to leave you with this brief reminder 
of what I feel is ours to tell the world: 

It is not the goods which Free Enterprise has to offer 
but the Good. 

Not a higher standard of living—but a higher standard 
of Life. 

Not the material rewards, but the spiritual blessings. 

Not the prosperity, but the freedom. 

Not the profits, but the opportunities. 

Not the right to receive—but the privilege to serve. 

It is a great story to tell. It is an even greater story to live 
and to practice. By working together—the Free Nations of 
this World will not only reap the blessings of a rewarding 
future—but through their united strength—will earn for 
their children—a just and lasting Peace. 

Thank you friends, good luck—and God bless you. 
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